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CAN YOU BLAME HER? 


——Q-— 
CHAPTER III. 


Sm Joun Cartyte reported the result of his 
Wooing very briefly to the Earl of Norman. 

“You were right,” he said, simply. ‘ Lady 
Hyacinth is nothing but a child. I am going 
abroad for six months. When I return to 
England I shall come here again and ask her 
once more to be my wife.’ 

The peer looked troubled. 

“ There is not the slightest reason why you 
should not be formally engaged at once.’’. 

‘Yes,” said Carlyle, quietly, “there is an 
all-powerful one. I want your daughter for 
my wife; but I will not have her as your gift. 
She shall come to me freely. Ihave no fear 
of the result. Lad Hyacinth’s heart will 
turn to me more readily while I am away.” 

‘And Normanhurst ?” 
he Normanhurst is yours for life if Hyacinth 

comes my.wife; if not—but, there, I do 
not care to think of failure.” 

Lord Norman decided promptly he should 











[“ xou ARE MY FIRST LOVE—YOU WILL BE my LAST! PUT YOUR HAND IN MINE, AND PROMISE TO BE MY WIFE!”’] 


not fail. If his possession of Normanhurst de- 

nded upon Sir John becoming his son-in- 
aw the baronet should enjoy that relation- 
ship, no matter what threat or coercion had 
to be used to the poor girl, upon the disposal of 
whose slender hand so much depended. 

Left alone Lord Norman went in search of 
his wife, to whom he confided Sir John’s visit 
and its cause. 

The Countess threw up her hands. 

‘‘ It is the best news I have heard for ages. 
Of course Hyacinth ought to be mistress of 
Normanhurst some jday, and her marrying 
Sir John will not only secure your comfort, 
but her own birthright.” 

‘* I suppose she will marry him, Helena?” 

** Of course.” 

‘I confess I should have been better pleased 
had they been formally engaged.” 

‘*Hyacinth does not know a single mar- 
riageable man. I shall take care to spread 
the news far and wide that she is betrothed ; 
that will keep off all future pretendants.” 

** But if she refuses Sir John?” 

*“T shall not allow such folly.” 

“Girls are stubborn things.” 


An expression of savage determination 
crossed my lady’s face. 

“JT never fail when I make up my mind. 
Your daughter shall be Lady Carlyle; I pro- 
mise it you.” 

She left him and went in search of Hya- 
einth. The two saw very little of each other. 
There was a tacit, mutual antagonism between 
them. 

The Countess found her stepdaughter in the 
study, and before the startled girl understood 
her intention she had caught her in her arms 
and was kissing her French fashion on either 
cheek. 

“« My dear, I am delighted; you will be the 
richest lady in the county. The Elms will 
have a lovely mistress, and I shall begin at 
once to select a trousseau worthy Sir John’s 
bride!” 

Poor Hyacinth. 

“You don’t understand,” said the girl, 
faintly ; ‘‘I told Sir John it could never be.”’ 

‘‘What could never be? ”’ 

“I told him that I could never be his wife.”’ 

“Then, my dear, you were more foolish 
than I thought for. Sir John is a charming 
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young man, and his fortune enormous—he 
might marry a duke’s daughter.” 

“I am sure I wish he conld.” 

The stepmother looked at her sharply. 

‘‘ Hyacinth ! we had better understand each 
other. You will marry Sit John, even if I 
have to drag you to the altar.” 

‘‘T am sure he would not wish an unwilling 
wife.” 

«“Why need you be unwilling?” 

‘I don’t want to marry anyone.” 

“Nonsense! I suppose you want to be a 
burden on our small means all your life,” quite 
forgetting that while Hyacinth was single the 
Earl enjoyed the use of her marriage portion. 

‘I don’t want to trouble you; I only want 
tostayasIam. Oh! Lady Norman, please 
give up the idea of my marrying Sir John. 
lideed, indeed it can never be.”’ 

‘It will be—must be—shall be.”’ 

“But I—” 

‘Do you know all that depends it, 
Soclish enapetetel girl? si Fohn Carlyle 
is the true owner of No Te is in 
his power to take postession of it at any 
minate, and drive us ftom our homme” 

“I will beg him to bempereifuls I will im- 
plore him on my bended Amees to leave the 
old place to my father—Wat E cannot marry 


him.” 
Norman’s cold, crugl eyes looked 
— y ab the girl's face. she asked 
quickly,— 
‘Ts there amyone else ?”” 
Mute silence, - * 38 
‘Is there amyone else? 
Sir John because Sranall ip tne 
with anyone else?” 
There is ne one in the whole world whom 
i Say 
“ Very ! you can over 
tf 
sistance is useless.” 
oe heart, cabtaialite thinks but oo 
aching thi 
was well madness. Whichever 
looked her future seemed one seaof troubles. 
oz woe ° 
But where? had never been away 
from Normanhurst in her life but Zorone brief 
ae What wasshe todo? Where was she 
to go 


and sitting dowm to her shabby little desk, 
wrote a touching, piteous letter, which might 
have melted » heart of sténe, y 

“Oh, my darling] my darling!” pleaded 
the poor al, “ oie back to me. Lam all 
alone in the world, and the weight of our 
secret is more than I can bear. @h! come 
back, my love! come back!” 

She signed it with a single initial; then 
putting on her things prepared to carry it to 
the post. There was no t-office for five 
miles. A letter-carrier collected the corres- 
pondence of the family daily ; but Hyacinth 
never thought of entrusting her letter to him. 
She was fastening the buttons of her jacket 
when Miss Johnson came in. 

* My dear Hyacinth, you are never going 
out?” 

“T must.” 

“ Look at the weather ; with your cold and 
congh, it is simple madness.” 

“I must go.” 

The simple, kin old maid looked en- 
treatingly at the girl, but Hyacinth’s face was 
pale and set ; then, to her pupil's surprise, for 
the first time in their acquaintance, Miss 
Johnson flung her arms round Hyacinth’s 
neck and said, with a little sob,— 

‘Do you know you are risking your health, 
your very life, Hyacinth ?” 

The bold eyes turned to her with a mute 
appeal. 

‘“*T cannot help it.” 

‘‘You were caught in a snowstorm on the 
last of these expeditions. You are still 


suffering from the illness you brought on 
en.”’ 
“ I think I should be glad if I could die,” 


said the poor girl, faintly. ‘“ Mise! John- 
son, my troubles seem harderthan I cambear.” 

The old governess showed herself in a new 
light this morning. The prim formality of 
manner vanished ; it was as a loving friend, 
not “a a rigid instructress, she spoke to her 

upil. ° 
sar Is it any new trouble, Hyacinth ?”’ 

“Tt is not very new.” 

‘*My dear child, you are not grieving over 
your stepmother’s unkindness surely ?” 

“Oh, no.”’ 

“My lady is angry with you to-day. She 
has just been to me and ordered that you 
never go out alone. Have you had any fresh 
quarrel with her, Hyacinth? ” 

“Yes. They want me to marry Sir John 
Carlyle.”’ 

« And you object ?” 

‘EF cannot do it.” Here her voice broke 
into a.sob, “Oh, Miss Johnson, I can’t ex- 
plain. I can’t say any more—only I can 
not-be Sir John’s wife.” 


was a pause. The poor old maid’s 
th went to a turned-down page in 


herowm youth. Her eyes were not quite dry 
as sheturned to Hyacinth. 

“ You meam there is someome whose aff ec- 
tion you prize more than SirJohn’s wealth ?” 

= bowed her head. 

& these mysterious expeditions are to 
meet him?” 


“ He loves me as hie own eS 


ge mre p mond he gel 
governess stroked t ’s pretty 
hair with a very touch, Aim yet she 
knew only a of the truth, bat it was 
wind Myscnt. — 
me 
ve 
reapite; = great con happen im that 
But Hyacitith did not devive 
comfort from these _ She, | 
back facts Testy 
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‘turned for his amewer parasite 
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drive herself tha# afternoon, and should tat, 
Lady Hyacinth with her, 

Poor Miss Johngon! she positively hate 
walking, and Hyacinth’s érrand caused he 
many weary steps; but she plodded bravely 
on to the humble little shop where Hyacinth 
had stood that winter’s afternoon not long 


ago. 

She asked the same question, but with none 
of the passionate heartache whith had fillq 
_ Hyacinth’s mind as it trembled on he 
ips. 


Apparently Miss Johnson was to be more 
fortunate than her pupil, for she received 
what she demanded, and putting it into he 
pocket, she turned homewards. 

Hyacinth was waiting for her with flushe? 
cheeks and two bright eyes. She turned t 
her governess with plaintive voice,— 

“ Oh! tell me—tell me quickly!” 

Miss Johnson placed what she had received 
from the old shopwoman in Hyacinth’s lap. 
She just heard one of rapture which 
escaped the girl, and then she went to her 
own room, leaving Hyacinth with rare delj- 


alone. 
“she told *the Countess her pupil was stil] 
in her own room when that lady sailed into 


the to make inquiries, Lady Normis 
her shoulders. 
“ like the spoilt child she is!” ste 


said, . Miss , I am going 
up to London this afternoom with Lord Nor. 


man, I have changed my, mind respecting 
Lady inth’s début. As the affianced 
wife of John Carlyle, if is not desirable 


that she should appear in society until the 
anced. 


can be anno’ _ 

it Johnson bowed. It was at least 

for Hyacinth, if only the .gigh did not 

her heart away in the irealt ction 
Nowmanhurst. 

“Ewish you to keep a strict surteillance 

il,” went on the Gowstes, 

is a probabiliéy we shall 

tmeturn to Kent until Tl a is dis- 


TTS 


solved. th will under 
much | ure. wish Iee® to be as 
bad ms possible ; is to have me amue- 


ho recreations. Her food is to be of 
; her clotites the commonest, | 
her see the kind of life she has fwex- 








The girl’s trembling cheeks, her weak, 
faltering steps, forbade her refusing the kind 
offer. 

“ You will not betray me?” 

“T never betrayed anyone in my life— 
never {” 


on.” 

She prand a few directions, and then she 
looked up into Miss Jolmson’s face with a 
tearful smile. 

“There is mercy in Heaven, afterall. Do 
you know when you came in all leoked to me 
one black despair, and now I see a ray of 


bh ! " 

“Miss Johnson looked very grave when she 
left Hyacinth. She did not know the extent 
of the girl’s difficulties, but she had heard 
enough to tell a stormy period lay before the 
inmates of Normanhurst. On the stairs she 
met the Ceuntess. 


“T have ae Hyacinth to lie down, 
my lady,” she said, gravely. ‘ She has quite 
worn herself out with crying, so I am going 


to the wae Soon aoe you wished us 
to buy, and I hope she have a nice 
rest!” 


Lady Norman was graciousness itself. She 








, you cam 


mination. ¥ 

Miss Johnson e Countess out ©! 
the study, her pags fierce indignation. 
The old maid had taken Lord and Lady Nor- 
man’s indifference of Hyacinth very trat- 
quilly until to-day, but now a new spirit 
stirred in her. 

Hyacinth’s white, weary face had awole 
her real affection, and she would have 
thoroughly enjoyed a verbal fight with the 


She waited until the carriage had driven 
the station—she the sudden journey 
to London was the Earl’s doings, but she 
meant to make the best of things to Hyacinth. 
It was only when the carriage had taken the 
master and mistress of Normanhurst away 
that she resolved to go.and arouse her pupil. 

“Two hours is surely eno for her to 
enjoy that/”’ with an emphasis on the la% 
vr “ Besides, the poor child has bad 
nothing since breakfast; she must be qu 


sinking for want of food |” 

She knocked at acinth’s door ; no answe 
came. She wai @ moment, and tha 
walked in. The sight: that met her almost 
unnerved her. Lady Hyacinth lay stretched 

i motionless, a folded 


om the floor, white and 
ss Johnson called om her by-every endest- 








told Miss Johnson not to hurry ; she meaut' to 


paper claeped in her clenched band. 
ing ntane, butt of no sxaid—m Oo answer came. 
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che bent down and touched her hands, they 
~ere cold a8 ice; the eyes were closed, and 
their long, black lashes rested on her perfectly 
colouriess skin in a statnesque beauty which 
comida have charmed an artist. 

“put Miss Johnson was not an artist; and 
the awful stillness of Hyacinth’s features 
alarmed her. Peay . 

” Che never thought of ringing for assistance. 
She felt certain the swoon was caused by the 
vaner held in the girl’s hand, and that paper 
must have reference to her secret. j 
“Mies Johnson locked the door, and put the 
bey in her pocket, then she came back to 
Hyacinth’s side, and with tender force removed 
ye fatal ‘ , 
The poe oll maid had'no notion of being 
dishonourable, but if she was to help ‘her 
Inckless charge, she must know the contents 
of that letter. She read the first three lines, 
and an expression of awful’ fear crossed her 





face. 
“Heaven help her, poor child !—Heav 
help her! Her heart must be well-nigh 
broken |” 

It seemed cruel to recall her to conscious- 
ness; but Miss Johnson ered. In half- 
anhour Hyacinth her —_ and found 
ferself lying on her own white bed. 

“Do not be alarmed,” said the governess. 
“The Earl and Countess have left for 
London. No one knows’ of your illness but 
myself.” 

Hyacinth turned her eyes on Miss Johnson 
with a dumb entreaty in their wild depths. 

“Ts it true?” 

The governess sighed. Gladly would she 
have spared the the pain, but the blow 
must fall some time’; it-would be false kind- 
ress to delay it. 

“My poor child, yes. Your lover will never 
come back to claim your promise. Take 
courage, Hyacinth; he was tra» to yor till 
the last. He died a death you may well be 
proud Eh bn his queen and country.” 

“ And he has me. Tam all alone.” 

To poor Miss Johrson’s ideas the young 
man had really, his death, removed the 
worst of Hyacinth’s difficulties. It would 
have been im e; perhaps, to give up a 
livizg lover, but the memory of a far-off 
grave need not stand between the girl and 
the brilliant destiny which had been offered 
her, 

“My dear, yom must try to bear it. A 
fearful trial would have awaited you on his 
return—now the struggle is end In three 
months of seclusion you can mourn your lost 
love, and then ——” 

Hyacinth glanced roundtherocom. To Mies 
Johnson's alarm there was. mo mere grief—no 
utter subjection by sorrow in that glance. It! 
seemed rather a desperate searching after 
possibilities—a striving to escape from some 
threatening calamity. 

“My dear,” she whispered to her pupil, 
“my dear Hyacinth, what is it?” 

“Shut the door.” 

“It is locked, dear; I fastened it when I 
came up. I feared the servants might come 
up and find you fainting.” 

Hyacinth took the ol@ maid’s two hands and 
held them in her thin ones so tightly that 
Miss Johnson could have cried with pain. 

‘Will you be true to me?” 

“T will be as true to you as your own 
mother could be were she alive!” 

‘And you willsaveme?”’ 

“Hyacinth, how can I convince you? I 
may not have been very ic to you 
before, but, dear, long ago—when I was young 
—I, too, had a lover and sweetheart—by his 
memory I will be true to you!” 

Hyacinth put her thin, whitearm ronnd th 
Spinster’s neck and drew her head down until 
her ear was close to the girl's own mouth, 
then she whispered a few hurried words. Mies 
Johnson started back, and’threw up her hands 
in despair, . 

eF a ig. 
taken ear, my. dear, you must be mis 


Hyacinth shook her head: 





ipetlaselt two things. . 


“T have feared it for weeks. I am certain 
of itnow. Now you know why, even though 
= love is dead, I can never be Sir John Car- 
lyle’s wife!” 

Miss Johnson was silent from sheer dismay. 

“Tf only I could die!’’ moaned Hyacinth. 
“if only I could go to him and be at rest!” 

* You mustn't talk so—you mustn’t really. 
Fancy, and you not eighteen !”’ 

“* What am I do?” 

The governess could not tell her. The one 
ray of comfort in their position was that Lord 
and Lady Norman were away. One thing 
was certain—Hyacinth must not meet them 
until—nntil the time came for her to give her 
answer to Sir John Carlyle. 

* * * * . 

Lord and Lady Norman spent a very plea- 
sant season in London. The pair were not 
disposed to fret because they had left a dis- 
obelient child at home. 


They quite believed that lonely captivity. 


would break Hyacinth’s spirit, and already, 
in fancy, saw her the wife of Sir John Car- 
lyle, and Normanhurset the Earl's in all safety 
for his life. 

Tt was February when they went to London, 
and the Baronet was the first person they en- 
countered. 

“TI am just setting out on my tour,” Sir 
John told them, with a strange air of con- 
straint. ‘Has Lady Hyacinth accompanied 
you to London?” 

“No; Hyacinth has not been strong lately, 
and we have resolved to put off her presenta- 
tion until next year. Perhaps,” and the 
Countess smiled, “it will then be Lady 


Hyacinth Carlyle who curtseys to Her Ma- } 


jest Add 

air John reddened. The man’s whole heart 
was in the matter. He had scoffed at love 
and marriage; had flirted right and Teft; had 
openly imed his low opinion of woman- 
hood; yet he loved Hyacinth with a passion 
as pure as it was tender. He believed her 
innocent as a child, spotless as an angel. 

**¥on think, then, F shall be successful ? ’’ 

“Tam sure of it. Directly yeu return to 
England you must come to Normanhurst— 
unless, indeed, you have changed your 
wishes.” 

‘“« They will last my life!” 

And then the. young man took his leave ; 
and of the few loved Hyacinth one was 
absent from England. 

News from Normanhnurst came pretty regu- 
larly. Miss Johnson had been. ordered to 
write once a fortnight, and the letters were 
me reports of . Hyacinth’s welfare. 

e first were: ch enough, but as the 
spring advanced a strain of anxiety marked 
the spinster’s accounts. 

She was quite sure Lady Hyacinth needed 
a change. was pale and languid; sea 
breezes would be beneficial. 

Lady Norman wrote back promptly her 
step@anghter showld have sea breezes in plenty 
when once she had consented to become the 
bride of ‘Sir John Carlyle. 

A long stop ensued in the correspondence 
here’; hegenk Miss = emery Bag in. Inher 
opinion worst thing i *s. suecess 
was to bring his name too much before 


eee 
he girl herself did not desire change. She 
chmg to Normamhurst with pertinacious 
affection, but she grew weaker every day. A 
low fever had broken ont in Red Cross, and if, 
in her present state, her* pupil caught it, she 
would not answer for the ences. 
The Parl and Countess were fairly alarmed. 
Ee a poe went to ta pei by ape a 
; Hyacinth’s would as effec. 
‘tally revent their as her obstinacy, 
so y Norman wrote that, all things con- 
sidered, Miss Johnson had better take her 
charge away for three months to any seaside 
the doctor recommended—only she 
Ffyacinth was 
to make no acquaintances whatever, and their 
expenses were to be very small. Thirty pounds 
must suffice for the three months. 





Miss Johnson exclaimed,— 

““Why, my lady spends more on a ball- 
dress!” ' 

. “Never mind,” cried Hyacinth, who had 
been reading the letter with burning cheeks; 
“T have some money. Miss Johnson, this 
letter seems to me almost new life. How 
everything is arranging itself for me—and I 
owe it all to you! I tremble to think what 
would have become of me without you!” 

“Then, don't think, my dear ;”’ but the old 
maid's voice trembled. “I promised you on 
thas dull February day to do my best for you. 
Some time I shall see you a happy, honoured 
wife, and then I shall be more than repaid for 
my efforts, even if I am teaching little children 
until I am seventy.” 

** When shall we go?” 

“We must ask the doctor. No,” as her 
pupil blushed crimson, “I shall not ask -him 
to call here; I will waylay him going out of 
church to-morrow.” 

For the Lady Hyacinth had ceased to-at- 
tend Divine service; she had ceased to walk 
at all, except a turn occasionally in the 
grounds; and of the few servants left at 
Normanhurst to attend on her and the 
governess the only one who ever saw the fair 
young daughter of the house was a taciturn 
housemaid, so surly that she never gossiped, 
and so stupid that she never made any obser- 
vation, even to herself. 

Dr. Bell, a fussy old man, who had attended 
the Danes for three generations, was not sur- 
prised at Miss Johnson’s request. 

‘‘Poor girl!” speaking of Lady Hyacinth, 
‘* it is months since she has been outside those 

ates! No wonder she needs change! Shail 
just run up and see her before I advise. 
you?” 

“T think not, doctor. The last thing we 
want is to alarm the poorchild. You know 
her constitution thoroughly, so you will be 
able to tell.” 

‘** Yorkshire is the place for her,’’ said Dr. 
Bell, promptly, “and the farther nerth you 
go the better.” 

Tt was a decision after Miss Johnson’s own 
heart, for she was Yorkshire born and. bred. 
She went home with a beaming face. 

“We will start to-morrow, Lady Hya- 
cinth.” 

Affectionate parents would surely propose 
to meet their child in London, and exchange 
a few words with her before her journey in 
quest of health. 

Lord and Lady Norman were not affec- 
tionate, but they might.make the proposal 
for form’s sake ; so Miss Johnson hurried the 
preparations, and four-and-twenty hours after 
Dr. Bell’s advice had been given Hyacinth 
was lying on the sofa of a little parlour whose 
window looked out upon the foaming waves of 
the great North Sea. 

‘This will do beautifully,” said Miss John- 
son, approvingly. ‘‘ We'll subseribe to the 
library at Whitby, and I'll go in twice a-week 
for our letters, which, of course, must be 
sent there. This little village will be the 
making of you, Hyacinth.” 

A dozen houses on the beach, a few move 
standing further back, a shop or two—that 
was the whole population of Sand’s End, a 
tiny fishing village, a pleasant walk from 
beautiful itby. 

And. there Hyacinth stayed for the three 
months which yet remained before Sir John 
came for his answer. 

Miss Johnson was an affectionate companion, 
and took almost a mother’s care of her young 
charge. 

They never went to any of the fashionable 
resorts near, never even wandered to the 
pleasant Cliff Gardens at Whitby where the 
visitors throng in the season ; they kept them- 
selyes to themselves, and obeyed Lady Nor- 
man’s injunctions to the letter. 

‘‘ Hyacinth, I have heard from the Coun- 
tess.” 

It was the last week in August. Hyacinth, 
leaning on her pillow, looked up inquixingly. 

It was a very changed Hyacinth from the 
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one Sir John had begged to be his wife. To 
look at her you could see she had needed the 
change to Sand’s End; even now she was too 
thin and fragile for perfect health, though the 
bloom was returning slowly to her cheek and 
the brightness to her eye ; but the change went 
deeper than this. 

Hyacinth had used to appear almost a 
child. Her face had the wistful expression 
one often sees on a child’s. 

That was altered now. The girl who sat 
opposite Miss Johnson was a woman, with all 
@ woman's loveliness. 

Six months had wonderfully developed her 
beauty. She looked two or three years older 
than when Sir John Carlyle parted from her, 
and six times lovelier. 

“Must it be?” 

It was a strange appeal. She looked at her 
old governess with gratitude shining in her 
eyes, but yet with a pleading pathos in her 
voice. 

‘‘Must it be?” 

‘‘There is no help for it,” and here Miss 
Johnson wiped her eyes with her pvucket- 
handkerchief. ‘‘ Hyacinth, I have thought 
antil my brain ached, I have laid awake at 
night scheming and planning how to save you 
this pang, and I see no remedy.” 

Hyacinth shook her old friend’s hand 
fondly. 

“It is a bitter trial !”’ 

“But one of the must-be’s! Hyacinth, 
Lady Norman wishes us to return to Norman- 
hurst on Monday. Sir John is expected on 
the first.” 

“* Wednesday.” 

—, 

“Perhaps he has changed his mind. He 
has been abroad, I believe. Surely he has 
seen beautiful faces there to drive mine out of 
his head.” 

Miss Johnson thought privately it would 
be difficult to find in all the world a face 
beautiful enough to compare with Hyacinth’s. 
She only said, simply,— 

‘‘My dear girl, if you could only make up 
your mind to it, it would be the best thing in 
the world for you to become Sir John’s 
wife.” 

Hyacinth burst into tears. 

‘* The meanest cottager is allowed to mourn 
her dead a year. It is barely seven moaths 
since my darling left me, and must I already 
think of another love?” 

“It would be best, indeed it would—best 
for yourself and——’’ Here she paused, and 
ended rather tamely, ‘‘ everyone.” 

‘IT know you mean kindly,” said Hyacinth, 
gently, ‘‘ You must not think me ungrateful. 
I will think yet.” 

‘‘Think of the reverse side,” pleaded the 
old maid. ‘‘If you incur the anger of Lord 
and Lady Norman, if you gre shut up, as it 
were, & state prisoner at Normanhurst, think 
what your life will be! Think of the bitter 
heartache, the yearning longing which will be 
yours!” 

She was too wise to say more then. She 
left her words to sink deep into Hyacinth’s 
heart, and went out to enjoy the pleasant 
August sunshine. 

Left alone, Hyacinth took up her work and 
tried to go on with it as though nothing had 
happened, but the tears fell thick and fast 
upon her knitting ; she was obliged at last to 
put it down, her tears had almost blinded her. 
The pretty trifle lay disregarded in her lap ; it 
was no costly embroidery, no wonderful 
specimen of art needlework, nothing in the 
world but what might have been found in any 
cottage thronghout England. 

Lady Hyacinth had been making a baby’s 
shoe. 

Nothing more was said between Miss John- 
son and her pupil regarding Hyacinth’s lover, 
only when the carriage came to take them to 
the station early on Monday morning, 
Hyacinth leant back in the corner as though 
to shut out the beauty of the summer sunshine 
and murmured, brokenly,— 

“It is like losing him over again.” 





It was quite late when they reached 
Normanhurst, almost nine o’clock. The Earl 
and Countess were standing in the hall wait- 
ing to receive them. For the first time in her 
life Hyacinth felt their fond kisses upon her 
brow and lips. 

“Welcome home, my daughter! ”’ 

‘“Welcome home, Hyacinth, my dear; sea 
breezes must be wonderful beautifiers. Do you 
know that you are looking positively lovely ?’’ 

Hyacinth blushed rosy red. 

“IT suppose I have grown + a she said, 
simply. ‘I know I feel years older than when 
I went away.” 

“No fear,” said the Countess to her hus- 
band, when they were left alone; ‘‘no fear of 
Sir John’s wishing to draw back. I never saw 
anyone so marvellously improved. Why she 

ill be the belle of next season ! ’’ 

And the lady spoke a few words of un- 
qualified approval to Miss Johnson for the 
way in which she had carried out her instruc- 
tions; then she added, in a low tone,— 

‘“‘ You have been much with Lady Hyacinth. 
Do you think her feelings have changed at all 
towards Sir John Carlyle?” 

“I think she will marry him, my lady,” 
said Miss Johnson, who preferred to leave the 
question about MHyacinth’s feelings un- 
answered. 

‘“‘T knew we should succeed.” 

‘*T hope he will be kind to her,’’ said the 
old maid, with a tear in her eye. ‘ Lady 
Hyacinth is a fragile creature, and needs 
tender cherishing.”’ 

“She will have it as Sir John’s wife; he 
positively adores her, Miss Johnson.” 

“* Indeed !” 

Wednesday morning brought a letter to the 
Ear! from his destined son-in-law ; there was 
an enclosure for Hyacinth, which her father 
handed her with the seal unbroken. 

It was very short and simple—Sir John was 
not the sort of man to pour out his soul on 

r. 

“IT am coming to-morrow for your ‘answer. 
As I told you my feelings are unchanged, I 
can only hope you have kept your promise 
and thought carefully of my wishes.” 

Dinner was postponed till eight to do honour 
to the baronet. 

Lady Norman showed unusual interest in 
her stepdaughter’s toilet. 

‘‘For goodness sake, Hyacinth, don’t wear 
black; you are never to be seen in anything 
else. One would think you were in mourn- 

Hyacinth blushed. 

‘* Haven’t you, dearest, dresses? ’’ demanded 
my lady, who quite forgot it was her own 
province to procure them. 

“T have a white muslin; shall I wear that, 
Lady Norman?” 

“Yes. At any rate, it will be better than this 
eternal black.” 

The muslin had belonged to Hyacinth’s own 
mother. It was of the finest possible texture 
and trimmed with rareold lace; it was hardly 
in the fashion of the day, but Hyacinth never 
thought of that. 

When she came down dressed for dinner, 
Lady Norman almost started. Never, thought 
she, had there been such a lovely vision ! 

The soft, filmy muslin showed the outline 
of Hyacinth’s perfect figure, and then fell 
round her in a soft, floating train; it was 
looped here and there with forget-me-nots. 
Forget-me-nots were twined in the chestnut 
hair, while one string of rare pearls encircled 
the white, swanlike throat. 

No one had told Hyacinth of the alteration 
in the dinner hour. She came down a little 
before seven, and the Countess saw her in- 
stalled in a low chair by the open window 
before she went to her own room. 

On her way she met Sir John, and welcomed 
him right warmly. 

‘“* We thought you'would liketo see Hyacinth 
alone; she is in the drawing-room. I will 
take care you are not disturbed.” 

‘‘ And my answer ?”’ 

She smiled. 








“I must refer you to Hyacinth; she has 
spent the last three months in Yorkshire, anj 
she only returned on Monday evening.” 

Sir John turned the handle of the drawing. 
room door.’-His hand positively shook ag h, 
did so; he who used to boast of his self-po. 
session and indifference actually trembled 
he prepared to enter the presence of the on 
woman who had power to touch his heart, 

“ Hyacinth !”’ 

She turned and saw him; the memory of 
their last meeting and all she had suffer 
since almost overpowered her. A lovely blush 
dyed her face as Sir John came forward and 
took her hand. 

“Hyacinth, won’t you speak to me, my 
darling? Have you no word of welcome for 
one who loves you more than life?” 

**You were always kind to me,’’ she mur. 
mured, ‘I am glad to see you again.” 

‘* Kind to you, who would not be?”’ 

‘** You saved my life,” she said, shyly. “| 
are often thought since it was very ungrate. 
ful of me not to thank you, but I was so ill 
and unhappy.”’ 

“T know,”—a long pause. ‘ Hyacinth, d 
you know why I have come here?” 

Her eyes drooped beneath his earnest gaze; 
he took her two hands in his. 

“T told R ge before I went away, Hyacinth, 
that Iloved youas my life. I asked you t 
think of this, and try to smile upon my suit.” 

“T know.” 

‘Have you thought of it?” 

‘* Yes.” 


«* And your answer ?” 

Poor Hyacinth! up to the eleventh how 
she had hoped against hope the baronet would 
not come, or at least that something woul 
have changed his wishes, and now he stool 
here asking for her answer, and she had none 
ee 

‘‘ My darling, I am waiting.” 

Hyacinth took courage. 

“You know I do not love you,” she began, 
hesitatingly, picking one of her forget-me-nots 
nervously to pieces as she spoke. 

** You have not seen enough of me to love 
me,’’ he answered, slowly; ‘‘ but I love yous 
well Iam sureI could teach you the lesson. 
I know in time I should win my wifes 
heart.” 

You might have heard a pin fall, so complete 
was the silence. 

Hyacinth could not bring herself to speak; 
he would not seem to hurry her. 

“You are sure you understand,”’ she said, 
trertblingly. ‘I do not want you to be de 
ceived. I want you to know I do not love you, 
that I think I shall go my whole life through 
without loving anyone.” 

He pressed the hand he held more closely. 

“Is there anyone in the world, Hyacinth, 
you prefer to me? Do you love another’ 
Are you so reluctant to consent to marry mé 
because you have seen someone else whos 
wife you fain would be ?”’ 

She turned to him with a bitter sob. 

“Sir John, there is no one in the whol 
world I wish to marry, no one. If I seem to 
hesitate it is that it seems to me ungenerols 
to take advantage of your love. You offer m¢ 
your whole heart, your name, your fortune 
and what have I to give you in exchange?- 
nothing, nothing!” 

‘You have yourself,” answered the ma, 
fondly; “the only treasure in the whdle 
world I covet. Hyacinth, my darling, le 
your generous scruples perish. Remember! 
am not a boy to change with eyery wind thst 
blows. You are my first love, you will be my 
last. Put your hand in mine and promise # 
be my wife!” 

And there, in the sweet September gloaming 
she put her hand in his, and murmured th 
words he wished to hear. There was n0 jo) 
at her heart, no love-light in her beautl 
eyes, as she stood at Sir John’s side and pr 
mised to be his wife. ; 

She had done her best; had_told him s* 
had no love to give him; he had persisted, be 
was willing to take the risk. And so, sordy 
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unable to see any escape from her 
parents’ anger if she refused him, she yielded 
to Sir John’s entreaties, and plighted her troth 
to him. 
Reader, can you blame her? 
(To be continued.) 


= on all sides, troubled by doubts and 
ears, 





Lire 1n Darmstapt.—Darmstadtis about the 

dullest capital inthe world. It has enormously 
wide streets, in which a human being is rarely 
seen. In the centre of the town is a gloomy 
schloss, which is the royal “TI was 
once,” says & writer, “an attaché to the legation 
accredited to the extinct German confederation 
that used to sit at Frankfort. The legation 
wi ited to the GrandjDukeof Darmstadt, 
and two or three times a year we had to go 
over to Darmstadt to figure at a state ball. I 
remember that I was at first somewhat aston- 
ished to remark that the guests arrived in 
coveys, until it was.explained to me that as 
none of his serene pighn ess’s subjects had. car- 
riages, it was the kindly habit of the potentate, 
when he gave a ball, to send a conveyance 
around the town and bring his guests by omni- 
pusloads. I still think with awe and reverence 
of these august creatures, every one of whom 
was a noble, for none but nobles were 
as fitting guests for the grand ducal balls. 
The minister in whose suite I went, was, it was 
known, fond of whist, and it was felt that an 
English diplomatist could hardly be expected 
to play the game for less than florin points 
{one shilling, eightpence), Such stakes, how- 
ever, the fortune of no Darmstadt noble could 
étand. A sort of joint purse was therefore 
formed, which was entrusted to the three best 
whist players of the grand ducal court, and 
these champions encountered the Englishman. 
It was amusing to watch the anxiety depicted 
on all countenances. When the minister won, 
all was gloom ; when he lost, countsand count- 
esses, barons and baronesses, skipped in high 
glee, like the hills of the psalmist,” 


Canret History.—Wilton carpets were made 
for many years before Brussels. It is probable, 
however, that the Wilton of early times was 
somewhat different in its construction from 
that of the present. H Herbert, ninth 
Earl of Pembroke, introd its manufacture 
in 1745, but the goods had been made some 
ame prior in France, In 1755 English Ax- 
minsters were made. But it was not until 1749 
that a loom was constructed which would 
Scovelingig tenant tention wha sae 
ex in’ ting ote, which has 
‘been han down from father to son as an 
inviolable truth : During 1730 and 1735, John 
Broom travelled through ‘apo 4 and Brussels, 
studying the stitch which was then known as 
the Brussels stitch. In Brussels, icularly, 
Weavers were at that time making a carpet 
named after the town—the Brussels carpet. 
Broom studied with much earnestness the 
mystery of the maniifacture, and finally made 
the acquaintance in Tournay of a weaver 
understanding the secret. He and this weaver 
immediately ar macs to England, and near 
St. Skipet, Kidderminster, they put up the 
first Brussels loom, 1749. They operated with 
pean secrecy, but . time their modus 

erandi was exposed. Broom and his Belgian 
workman laboured night and day, and it being 
&nown where their Lepenasiine were conducted, 
Some enterprising fellow climbed to the window, 
and, night after night, from his perilous perch 
outside, he studied the operations Sag the 
mechar ism within, until he was able to carry 
basi in his mind a model of the Brussels 
com. Then a second firm and several others 
Soon came into the field, and in 1755 Kidder- 
minster was doing a considerabe trade in the 
way of Brussels. To-day scarcely anything 
else but Brussels made in Kidderminster, and, 
bg 48 it may seem, there is scarcely a yard 
of the original Kidderminster carpet produced 
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SUPPLANTED. 


Papa’s the proudest man to-day 
That ever held a rein ! 

Alas! we’ve tried to crush his pride 
And dignity in vain; 

Amazed that one so humble should 
Such pompousness attain. 


And yet, he’s not been voted in 
An alderman, I’m sure; 

Has not been féted, dined, or wined, 
His vanity to lure; 

Our puffed up paterfamilias 
Comparatively poor. 


The secret’s out! His only son, 
His seven-year-old, alack ! 

The pride and prop (?) of his old age, 
Has driven to town and back! » 

Although, ’twixt you and me, the horse 
Was but a worn-out hack. 


Scarce any notice now he takes 
Of us, his three grown girls, 
Although we’ve driven to town and back 
Since we wore baby curls. 
We used to be his “ darlings ’’ then, 
His “ rosebuds”’ and his “ pearls.”’ 


And so, our noses out of joint, 
And we laid on the shelves— 
Since everybody for the youth 
Unceasingly digs and delves— 
Have naught to do but turn about, 
And pet the boy ourselves. 
M, A. K. 


SAVED BY LOVE. 


—o— 
CHAPTER XXXII. 


‘Founp!”’ she murmurs; “ but oh! merci- 
ful Heaven, what a sting is in the news! Blind 
almost, he whose eyes were once dearer to me 
than priceless jewels, that always seemed to 
reflect back my own image! They swam inlove’s 
liquid light, now they are dim, and their fires 
almost quenched! Warren, you have stabbed 
me cruelly to the heart; but still, when you 
are suffering, my place is at your side! ’’ 

As fast as possible Esme is en route for Paris, 
not waiting to pack anything, except a few 
ing necessities, in a hand-bag. 
‘Would that I had wings! ’’ she murmurs, 
as, with a sigh of impatience, she commences 
her tedious journey. 
“At last,’ she says, her heart beating 
madly, as she steps foot on French soil, “I 
shall see him, the father of my dear one. Oh! 
Warren, = little know how my heart yearns 
for your love and reconciliation.” 
* Have you made yourself known to him?” 
oe asks later on, when she meets Lord Mac- 
vor. ' 
They are seated in a gaudily-furnished 
room, abounding in bright mirrors and gilt 
velvet-upholstered furniture, a garish Parisian 
apartment, pure and simple. 
‘**No; I found him in a miserable, ill-con- 
ditioned state, intensely excitable, evidently 
steeped with one idea that he is a martyr, 
whose wrongs have brought him to his present 
unhappy position!” 
‘Is he quite blind?” she asks, tremulon:ly. 
“Totally so, I regret to say,” he replies, 
gravely. 
“ And his health is that very bad ?”’ 
“He is a wreck of his former self. I fear 
he has been very reckless, but we must not 
despair ; he is still young, and has, no doubt, 
a tolerably good vonstitution !” 
Though: MacIvor prepared Esme for a 
change in her erring husband she never dreamt 
to see so altered a man, haggard, wan and 
wretched, as met her gaze when she entered 
his chamber. 
Tears spring to her eyes as she stands look- 
ing at the emaciated sufferer, seated on a huge 











easy chair, propped up with pillows, his hands 

blue-veined - thin, almost to transparency, 
and working nervously ; his poor sightless eyes, 
over which darkness has set it’s cruel seal, all 
help to make a most touching sight—one to 
move the hardest heart. 

‘*How fearfully he has altered! ’’ she mur- 
murs under her breath ;‘‘ poor dear, Warrep, 
you are but a wreck of your old self! ” 

Within a very short time she is garbed in a 
neat black dress of the same kind as worn by 
certificated nurses ; for she wisely thought that, 
should he make any inquiries as toher appear- 
ance, he might grope at the truth, and undo alk 
her good intentions by obstinately refusing her 
ministrations. 

It was both a joy and a great pain to her 
to be near him, to know that everything medi- 
cal science or human agency could devise was 
being done to restore his sight and fast-failing 
health. 

Since misfortune had come upon him he had 
acquired the habit of talking to himself, and 
thus she obtained an insight into his dis- 
position, once so gentle and tractable, now so 
implacable. 

‘Everything conspires against me,” he says, 
in one of his self-communings. “I had that 
viper Viche under my heel ready to crush, 
when he had recovered from his hurts, if he 
did not confess what he was to Esme Dorman. 
I made her a Croyland, bnt she is one no 
longer.” 

She sits and listens to this, and a great 
sob forms in her throat and almost strangles 
her ‘ because she dare not give it vent lest she 
should betray herself. 
‘* Merciful Heaven, do not make my punish- 
ment heavier than I can bear ?’’ she gasps, in- 
articulately ; “‘have mercy upon us, for the 
sake of my x child, and for that love we 
once had for each other. Let him not think so 
bitterly of me, let me be eyes to him, give me 
health and strength and resigaation to bear, up 
under the hourly misery I must endure!” 
And she bites her lips to keep down the 
words that spring to them in self-defence. 
hot burning words, which, had they come, 
must have opened the eyes of his mind, and 
showed him that, in spite of all his cruel neg- 
lect, unjust accusations, she was still the 
proud, defiant Esme'of old, ready to pick up the 
gauge he so recklessly flung down. 
‘What is your name, nurse?” he asks one 
day, when his fretful mood had given place to 
something gentler, more like his own self. 
‘* Mary,” she replies, in a feigned voice, tears 
in her eyes, because she is forced to deny her- 
sefl to him, lest he should drive her from him, 
and undo all the good her nursing had already 
begun to effect. 
‘*Only Mary, nothing else?” 
“‘ Nothing ; I have long ago done with the 
world, and live only for one object, to succour 
poor suffering humanity.” 
‘‘ Because you yourself have been a sufferer,” 
he says, pitifully. ‘‘ Excuse me, nurse, but are 
you still young, or has age sobered your judg- 
ment and taken all madness out of your 
brains? ”’ 
‘‘ Yes, I am not yet thirty; but pray do not 
talk too much, the doctors prescribe rest and 
uiet.”’ 
wi" For the body, yes,” he says, with a tinge 
of bitterness; ‘‘but what about rest for @ 
troubled mind? If they could only give me 
something to make me forget, my poor feeble 
body would soon recover tone; and memory 
in such a case as mine isa curse, a night-mare, 
a Nemesis, a horrible companion always at my 
elbow, to taunt, gibe, sneer, to drive me to 
madness.” 
“You have suffered, then, in mind as well as 
body?’ she says, knowing too well how much 
and what a helping hand she in her pride and 
obstinacy had given to bring about the present 
crisis, 
“ Suffered !, That does not convey all Iha, 
endured. No rack ever invented by fiendish 
ingenuity or malice could have tortured me 








more exquisitely, and it continues up tothe 
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present, the twin conspiraters against my 
of mind being conscience and memory.” 

«Someone has wronged you then, or perhaps 
death has snatched away a loved one all too 
soon ?”’ 

“Such mercy was not mine; better far had 
it been so. I would rather have seen her pre- 
pared for the grave than what she turned out 
to be—sontething so vile that——” 

“Oh, no! no, it is not true!’ she cries, 
placing one hand deprecatingly, pleadingly, on 
his arm, and forgetting in her anguish the 
part she had undertaken —_. 

Seizing it he cries, hoarsety,— 

“Woman! who are and what are you that 
you dare to defend her?” 

She was almost terrified. His aspect at 
the conymlsive workings of his face, and the 
rolling of his sightless phe? in all snch a 
pitiable picture that she dered, and tears 
fell.upon his fevered hands and seemed to 
calm him, for he conti more gently,— 

“Pardon me. T fear my wrongs have 
brutalised my natnre; and f thought you 
were defending her—my wife in nayme—who 
is enjoying full liberty now.” 

“I interrupted you because I could not con- 
csive any woman should have made such a 
wreck of your life deliberately. It seems so 
utterly impossible that I, in an ungnarded 
moment, protested against the accusation.”’ 

«And yet your voice sounded strangely like 
hers. I suppose it was a trick of the imagina- 
tion—another piece of fiendish ingenuity on 
the part of my unseen tormentors to work me 
up into a frenzy.” : 

“I hear the doctor's step on the stairs. 
Pray calm yourself; or he will scold me for 
rmitting you to give way to ex¢i#tement.” 

“T will talk to you again to-morrow or 
some.other day, You have a women’s kind, 
feeling heart. ¥ know it by your tears, that fell 
like refreshing rain upon my hands. To un- 
burden myself will give me comfort.” 

‘‘ Still hard and unforgiving, after all these 
years of separation—of expiation and saerifice 
on my part—and he spurns, nay, loathes, my 
very memory!” she mutters, brokenly. ‘Is 
this part of my punishment? That, while 
knowilag all this, I should Tove him still even 
betier than hefore—with a dog-like fidelity 
that would make me endure or suffer any- 
thing to be near him,” 

It was a piteous sight to see her day after 
day smoothing his pillow, and ministering to 
his every comfort, like an angel of mercy ; her 
stricsen heart yearning for one loving word, 
and yet to know that his feelings towards her 
were those of hate, almost of contempt and 
derision, believing her to be something £0 vile 
that he cared not to come into contact with 
her again. 

At times she escaped from the sick-room to 
meet Lord Maclvor and to consult with him 
about ways and means, a subject which began 
about tis time to be very troublesome, for 
heavy fees had to be paid to oculists, and 
Waryen's criminal folly in forging his-lord- 
ship’s‘name had drained both Esme and he of 
a!] resources. 

“ Still unrelenting, you say?’ Maclvor re- 
marks, with a deep sigh of regret, when she, 
with tears in voice and eyes, tells him of 
‘Warren's strange and daily growingantipathy 
to her. 

‘* Yes, I fear nothing can ever break down 
the barrier that he and I have managed to 
raise up between us. At times I feel’as if the 
struggle were too much for my poor woman’s 
strength to endure. I oweeverythingto your 
brotherly kindness ; but for that I should wish 
only for death.’’ 

“Perhaps you had better not remain with 
him, Esme,” he suggests, noting with deep 
concern her pallor, and the lines under her 
eyes. 

‘What! Leave him to the tender mercy of 


strangers—he the father of my child’! @h, no,] k 


I would rather take up my cross dailyas Iam 
now doing, even were it fifty times heavier, 
than desert him in his need. His mind, poor 


Ee LS Ee 


fellow! is unhinged, and he sees everything 
through a distorted medium.” 

Finding arguments unavailing he does not 
pursue the theme, but turns his attemtien to 
getting Warren back to Croylands. 

+ nnethe epee of his: mother?” MaeIvor 
asks. 

“No, not once. You mast recolléct he is 
under an assumed name, and not care 
to disclose to a supposed stranger his relation- 
ship with her.” f 
| “T had forgotten that the case seome.almost 
hopeless. Besides, were he to return to Croy- 

lands you could not be his nurse there ?”’ 
“Why not?” 
or Margery would recognise you, in the first 
ace.” 
he “I would not trust to that, but take her 
‘into my confidenee at once; she is my devoted 
friend.” 

! “Granted, but then there remains the 

' dowager, his mother;’’ 

' “My disguise would defy even her sh 

‘eyes. You get,him there by some means, and 
will manage the remainder.” 

| “Do you think he would consent to see 
me ?” Maclvor asks, after a en ee amr 

“T cannot say. The better plan be to 

take him by surprise, and trust to fear of you 
to bring about ‘what you wish. He dees not 

| know of your generosity and forbearance yet. 

‘Poor Warren. Flow heart bleeds for him at 
times. His mother will curse me, when her son 
is brought home to her almost blind ‘and 
utterly wrecked in health ; and I could not 

| blame her if she does, for he is her, only son, 

‘the prop of her house, the stay of her old age ! 
Often and often I lie awake at night lashing 

| myself with and upbraidings, 
I would give much to undo the past.” 

| ‘I wilksee what cam be done this yery day. 
All the physicians who have seen him prescribe 
his own rative air. Hf I-eonvince him that his 

| mother is ignorant of thet-one act of criminal 

'folly he might be induced to face her.”’ 

i “Ttis worth the experiment,” says Esme 

with a deep sigh. Underneath all this dross let 





‘us come to the surface. There lies hidden the : 
real gold of hisnature. He deserves'to be saved | 
, from himself, and shail, if the thing is to be 


i done by human agency.” 
| What an angel she is!’ Lord Macfvor 
; murmurs, when Esme, eager to return to-her 
post, left him; “she deserves a better ‘life. 
World that she would listen to the dietates of 
_prudence, and, freeing herself from fetters that 
| gall, seek happiness elsewhere. ¥F fear she will 
' never remove Croyland’s unfortunate jealous 
| suspicions, which have taken deep root ix‘his 





CHAPTER XXXIUI. » 


| Wrre a tremor of fear and trembling; 
; Esme says, one day, to the sufferer,— 

| ‘Lord Maclvor wishes to-see you.’ 

“To see me?” he says, starting up in 

jterror. “ Tell him I don’t know him, and ‘am 
' too ill to meet strangers.” 

Before another word can be said MacIvor 
enters, and taking Warren’s hand, saysin kind, 
earnest tones,— 

‘“Croyland, you won’t deny an old friend, 
surely ?”’ 

** What have you tracked me out for?” he 
returns gloomily; “is it to denounce me as 
, ? ” ' 

‘““Be calm. I have come because I heard 
quite by accident that you were in trouble—ill 
in body and mind.” 

‘‘Faugh! You don’t deceive me. You have 
sought me out to gloat over the poor wretch 
who is chained here like a log, to see for your- 
self how soon my wife will be free from her 
fetters, so that you may count the days when 
you may bask in her smiles; I am no fool, 
Maclvor. You or she can never hoodwink me. 
If my eyes are sightless now my wits are still 

een.” 


Such a gleam of anger comes into the face 
of MacIvor at these cruel taunts and imsinua- 
tions, 
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I 
‘“‘ Why. the man.is positively eating ont his 
and reason “en jealousy” he 
mutters. ‘‘ If is werenet for Zame’s sweet sake 
I would leave the fool now and for ever.” 

An imploring glance from Esme, yho is 
standing near him, almost breathless with 
anxiety, her lips quivering with the fear lest 
MacIvor should. resent Warren's crue 
accusations. 

“Do not lose-alt-patience;-she whispers, 
‘“‘ for my sake, bear with him.” : 

« Yeu are too ill, , for mets answer 
as I would what you have just suid,” said 
his lordship, ‘‘I-came hereto set the partof 
a friend.” 

“T would have preferved for you to have 
stayed away, them it would-have-been more 
merciful. When Iam better you will, of course, 
set the hcunds of the law upon:me.. I deserve 
it, and will suffer likes man. I ask ne mercy, 
I wart none;” this depgedly. ~ 

‘“ You need not fear that, Gresland. Iiit 
were only: for the sake of your mother alone 
I would spare you that i os 

“You mean the woman who bears my 
name,’’ he exclaime mockinghy. “I¢is for her 
seke, hers alone, man. Wiry not be truthful, 
you who al? your life have boasted of your love 
of that i virtue?” 

“I would to Hea ven'you were:not so. wilfully 
perverted in your] of ‘your much. 
wronged" wife and my intentions, Creyland,’ 
he says, edlmly.  “ It seems to me. that yor 
positively revel in imagining evil of her of 
me,” 


“T never forget. . You see, Maefvor, I am 
troubled with an excellent memery. You one 
day told me to my face that you. adored my 
wife, the woman whe bore my mame. 0b! 
Heaven, man, why it distracts me, makes the 
blood’ Heil in my veins.: At this inctent, I 
feel if I‘had the strength that I could kil! yon. 
These words have rankled in my breas: till 
they stand out before me like immense bicts. 
of blood.” 

Here his voice becomes weak with the in- 
tense ‘excitement. He. is safferimg, and he 
murmurs half aloud;— 

‘* She is mine, mine; I loved her go fondly, 
and risked all to call her wife.” 
ane i and drop’ like crystal _— 

‘om. r Esme’s overfio eyes, as s 
Hatene'to his wild, almost ple  TRVines. 

cP es a te 
dearly you me ii ieago! Is i 
ieeopometite shat the ala love ‘cam never be 
resuscitated? Are our lives to be'wasted ever 
tus through your wilftl, headstrong, insane 
jealousy ?’ 

“a fink T had ewerkge Be Amer at pre. 
sent,” MaclIvor whispers, “ itseéemi to excite 








| and irritate him too severely. Fmustsey I sm 


piesa grape there seems nosoftness in 
his nature, it is completely ~ 

“T think I will not stay ee. Orey- 
land,” his friend says, in a sad, 7 omted 
tone. ‘I see T only do you harm. aps 
you will be able to talk more Hike yourself to- 
eT chal f will confine If to the 

“ ‘ i you +. t 
errand you have come for, which is, I know, 


| to compel me to make some , some 


settlement, for what you s0j heveagainst 
me. ‘See here, Macivor, I will give you a post 
obit on the demise of my mother.’ F—I mean 
Croylands shall be es I only ask one 
favour—to not press til she is gone. ‘You wilt 
not haye to wait long, f believe; for, poor old 


lady, I kmow she is sadty broken down since 
| my troubles brought me to. what Iam.” 


‘Every word is a stab tomy honour, to my 
past friendship. Do you take me for a creedy 
money-lender, a vile Shytock, who would exact 
his pound of fresh from his quivering victim? 
Bah! it is time I bid Uday, as you 
will ist in mi motives, 
my feelings as a map, and T trust a gentie- 
man.” 

Completely out of patience at his want of 
suecess he leaves the room, followett Famed 

«You will not desert him or me,” she says, 
piteously; “I have such hopes that if we 
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could remove him to Croylands that the 
tender affection of his mother and Margaret 
might bring him to a,calmer frame of mind ; 
besides, the oculist says there is a hope of his 
evesight becoming restored if he is back in the 
air he has been & to. Even now he 
can see light in. one of his eyes; I tested it 
this morning, When.I led him to. the window 
the sun was pouring in, end I asked him if he 
could distinguish any difference; his anawer. 
was, there is a light shining somewhere. It 
gladdened my heart so to. hear those words, 
that even. bi8. morose conduct just now 
hadn’t the power to make me qnite ess,’ 

“ Whatl can dot will ;1 can,;say no more,” 
catebing her, hand in a 
looking at her with eyes half of sadness, half 
of ardent .. 

“ Nurse, come here,”’ Warren says, when he 
hears her, move acrose the room after Lord 


Maclvor had gone, “‘1 am. worri ed, 
Do you think it possible that I ¢ leave: this 
lace 2” 


“TT can’t say,” she replies, genily; ‘‘ you 
are rather weak, and—— ”’ , 

“You are. like. the. rest, j cud he 
means, peewishly; “and: I , fansi pes 
you Were ® imme. Woman,.& ministering ange. 
whom one could place all they hold .most : 
in the sanctity of your noble nature.” 

“T will do all—anything to serve you,’’ she 
replies, “ consistent with yourheaith, which is, 
to a. great extent,under. my chaxge,’’ 

a Thaw that inflection of we voice. again. 
Why, it brings back,the picture.of my piest 
and most. wretehed daye,’’ he. says, Paar mic 
“a bitter, sweetpmemory.that haants:me like 
the rare perfume of a dead flower.” 

“Is it netypossible. to. fonget. thase,.days?”’ 
she. urges, ing, her voice deep,to further 
disguise ip dramhis qnick, sensitive,ears. 

“No, not, while L'live and, she, lives, too ; 
besides, I—I have-a child. whom, my. heart 
yearns to see; to. cali her my. own, my. very 
own, Sheshas no; doubt been taught to des- 
pise me, to;-seorn: the. father,.whem she has 
never seg,’ 

“ Wouldyit make, you happy todhave her near 
you?” 

“ Would itbe a: Heawen: on earth to:clasp 
her in my ayms and: press her brow with a 
father’s hangeriig love and kisses?” he 
exclaims, excitedly. 

‘‘ Why notsend for her then ?:” 

On! how her heart leaps: as she leans for- 
ward to catch his answer. 

“T dare not ; her mother would never let her 
come to:me,’’ 

‘‘How do you know that?” 

“ Because she vowed solemnly néver to bear 
my name herself or to permit’our child to bear 
it either. She has kept her oatt, You know 
not the women; she is a heartless jilt; without 
cne particle’ of softness in her rsaturé—a 
beautifal stattte, to lure on a main to destrte- 
tion.” 

‘ How ean you be so unjust?” she thinks, 
crearily; “my mission seems more difficult 
than I thought,” 

‘Let us drop that subject, nurse. I was 
saying | want to get-away from,this place; will 
you help me? ‘Phe doctorstell me I should 
be better at- my own home; I want to go there. 
lam not Mr. Warren, but Lord Croyland of 
Croylands, and E have a mother.”’ 

“You wish to go there?” she asks, eagerly. 

“Yes, I wish to eseape ftom the man who 
forced himeelf me to-day. I amindebdted 
‘o him largely, admit, but I have reasons to 
sate hime; take me away.” This is said co 
bescechingly, with the trustfulness of a little 
child, that it euts her to the heart to witness 
his helplessnesa. * : 

“ How wonderful,” she thinks, ‘that what 
I most desired has come to pass of his own 
free will, and both Angus aud I were puzzling 
ourselves how we could bring it about.” 

_ “i will take you, aseist you as far as lies 
1 ay »” she says, gently. ‘‘Are you 
satisfied ? ? 

“Yes. Give me your hand upon it,” 


fervent clasp, and, 
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| She does, and he holds the sof little hand 
in his caressi ly, as a child would a loving 
sister’s, when his fingers fee the golden circlet 
which proclaims her as.2. wife. 

“ Why, youase married!’’ he says. “How 
can you come and nurse a.sick man? Are you 
very poor, or what?’ 

““T have been married,” she stammers, 
nervously, “but my husband,is away.” 

“ Hag your life a history—-are you, like me, 


‘“‘T am not.one of the happiest, but I live in 
hopes of some day reaping the reward of 
patience,” 

‘Phem your love has never been ontraged, 
cast back at you with scorn, or you wonld 
cease tp hope, and become reckless, as Lhave,”’ 
he. rejains. 

‘“Luever give up hope,” she snys, earnestly ; 
“it, is, my anchor, my. one, comfort, that in- 
spires me to bear my ¢rosé:with patience and 
resignation.” 

‘‘ Lvernvy you, nurse, your feeling; it is life, 
all to those who possess, it. ‘as trouble 
marked; your brow? I should.so much like to 
look upon the face of one: whose voice reminds 
me,-s¢e forcibly of my past.” 

‘‘ My face is-as yet free from the ravages of 
a heart ilbat ease; itchas not set its defiling 
mark, om,it,”’ 

‘Tt has.on- mine,’ he says, pitifully. 

‘Only; because you have been ill,” this 
soothingly; ‘you will become your old selié 
again witen you gain your ——— 

‘A wasted life, a shatte constitution 
through my own folly. Ii Esme-could only 
see, methow she would spurn, turn from me in 
disgust,’’ he,nontters. 3 

He little dream? tant the contlenurse whose 
noiseless fowtstep wae like velvet) whose gown 
chung around: ber’ magnificent form. in soft 
folds, never giving even ‘the faintest rustle; 
whose: cook hand bathed lis: foreead when 
feverish symptoms’ set’ in, and smoothed his 
pillow was his own neglected, much loved; yet 
despised wife. 

That evening, at his dictation, a letter was 
written to Lady Croyland to apprise her of 
Warren’s speedy return, andalso of his illness 
and loss of eyesight. 

“Do you think he-can béar the journey, 
doctor ?’’ asks Esme, anxiously. 

“To, with your great care and'skill, nurse,” 
replies the physitian. ‘“Yéu certainly Have 
done more to pull onr patient through than I 


have. Yeti havefilled the yosition before in | 
| saucy bachelor discourses as follows :—Doubt- 


England, I presume ?” 


“T—TI have nureed’ before,” she stammers, | C #: 
' “hat she can converse with her sex. Six men 


confusedly, her eyes drooping before the keen 
gaze of the gentleman, who is wonderfully 
struck at the rare beanty and charm of 
manner of this plainly-dressed tyvoman, who 
looks regal in her simple gown and dainty, 
little frilled cap. 

“Humph!t” he grants; “it’s a thousand 

ities so lovely a cterture should be shut up 


in the four walls of a sick chamber. There's | , 
| that might be said, It was probably im order 


some mystery here, it is evident; my patient 
is impressed with her, too, though the poor 
fellow can’t see her.” 

“And his sight? Do you think the pro- 

operation wilt restore it ?’’ 

“IT cannot say that, but I have every hopes 
of it from what the oculist said in confidence 
to me.” 

“Thank Heaven!” she said, impulsively, 
forgetting her réle for the moment in her joy. 

‘“‘T believe this. is going to be a love-match,” 
thinks the physician, nodding his head wisely. 
“T’ve seen a patient his nurse before 
to-day. Ill just tell her what he said to me, 
and watch her countenance. If she blushes, 
why, it’s a clear case,” 

‘Yon are a very devoted nurse, and I can 
assure you your patient appreciates your un- 
remitting care and kindness, for he asked me 
to deseribe you. He has evidently taken. a 
great interest in you.” 

These is no blush on the creamy cheek, no 
sparkle to the dusky oyes at these artfully 
put words, and he thinks,— 








“T’m out of my depths this time. He is 
not the man who has awakened her heart, 
that’s evident,’’ but continues aloud, ** So you 
are going to stay with our patient till his 
sight returns?” 

* Yes, till then.”’ 

‘* She’s an enigma to me,” hesays. ‘Can‘t 
read her anyhow. Atl I do know, she is a 

erfect woman, a magnificent creature. Per- 

aps it as well for Mr. Warren. that he: exn’t 
sce her, for it might end rather bad for ms 
pease.of mind.” 

‘* So, you are off to Croylands, ame,” says 


Lord. Maclvor in surprise, ‘ Well, | ara ntore: 


thanglad... Fancy his going to escape me!”’ 


and he smiles, one of his old frank, joyous - 


smiles at the fun of it all. 

‘If he only guessed what arch conspiratord 
we are,” she says, pleyfully. ‘Iam so thark- 
ful to get: him away from this lamd of strange 
faces; to, place him in the loving care os 
Margaret and his mother. Bosides, I liuve 
such a delightful little plan,’ dnd her eves 
glistem with the thought. 

“ What isit, Eame?’’ he asks. 

‘Poor fellow, he opened hismind to mez the 
other day and talked of little Heme, ouw daaling. 
lf yov only knew how his heart yearns for her 
you would pityhim. Ht is:hisone pitifulicry to 


look: upon her; to lay her little head ombns 


‘breast, to hear her call him father. Heshali, 
too, when: we reach home. She must be the 
link to: bring ue together; the angel mediatox 
between husband ang wofe. I know she sill 
be able to soften his Heart.”’ 

“I fervensly trast it: may be so,” ho says, 
earnestly. 

“Mother,” says Lord: Croyland, brokenty, 
as: he feels himself clasped) in her arms, ‘1 
hawe come back to stay with you, if Heaven 
spares; me,” 

“My son; my poor darling boy !’’ she sols, 


as she-helps the cl»sely-veiled nurse and; valet. - 


to lead him into the grand old hall, where « 
few'tearful women and men stand to weloome 
home their master. 

“T can never thank you, nurse, for whet you 
hive déne for my boy,” says his mother, os she 
presses Esme’s gloved hands. ‘‘ Heaven bles» 


Fou for restoring an only child te his mother.” 


(Zo be continued) 


— — 








Woy trey Hear so Waxrt.—Commenting on 
the fact that women hear better then men, a 


less nature has thus richly endowed woman 
can meet in a room and converse for an hour, 
during which time every man will hear what 
is sid by every other man, for the rerson thet 
no two then talk at the same time. When, 
howerer, six women meet together and’ every 
one talks ceaselessly at the of her lungs, 


| no one not gifted with exceptional powers of 


hearing would be able to understand anything 


to provide for just such occasions as this tha i 
woman received better ears than man. Had 
she not been thus gifted she could never have 
enjoyed the society of her sex, and would have 
been condemned to masculine reticence. - 
Two Ways.—Every event that checks our 
lives, every onperienee that we pass through, 
may be treated in these two ways. Either we 
may receive it passively, as something to be 
accepted and remembered only for itself and 
its transient effect on our happiness, or we 
may enter into its real meaning, learn its 
offered lessons, and pass on with an accnmu- 
lated power of life. The difference is some- 
thing like that which we see in two workmen, 
one of wham has learned a certain method of 
working, to which he is bound, and beyond 
which he cares not to look. The other has 
mastered the princi of his ocoupation, ap- 
preciates its value, ws the points to be at- 
tained, and applies his thought and energy to 
compass them in the best way, using what- 
ever method he finds most efficacions. 
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THE CURATE’S CHOICES. 
—0-- 
CHAPTER I. 


‘* Come, Grace, look sharp ; here’s father and 
the men waiting for their tea. Make some 
toast, and let them begin.” 

** ¥es, mother.” 

She turned to the table and set to work, as 
one after another of the hungry men stalked 
through the hot kitchen to the cool dining- 
room beyond. Witha heaping plateful in each 
hand, Grace followed. She was neither very 
tall nor very short, not too fat, but plump; 
her cheeks were red ; her eyes were large and 
grey; there was a look in them as though 
their owner had resolved to keep all the com- 
plaints of life to herself; her hair was a soft 
‘brown and unusually heavy; her step had a 
square sound, which suggested she might be 
decided enough when necessary. 

She po out the tea, passed the food, 
‘and watched the men clear the table of edibles 
as she had hundreds of times before. It would 
be just the same to-morrow, and next day, 
and the next’year. The washing and ironing, 
churning, baking, house-cleaning — all the 
other innumerable things farmers’ wives and 
daughters have to do, alone of all house- 
Aeepers. 

Ever since she could remember, except the 
‘brief two years at a distant boarding-school, 
she had been trying to lift the heavier part of 
the burden of over-work from her mother’s 
shoulders. Not that she was ever seemingly 
conscious of it, but from her outjook it was 
one of the things that must be done, like eating 


-or sleeping. Not one of the men who sat at 


her father’s table but felt vaguely the in- 
fluence of this persistently self-sacrificing 
spirit. It was ‘ Gracie, pass me the pie,” 
or “ Gracie, do this!” but they honou her 
secretly. 

‘* Mother, come now,” she said, as the last 
aman went out. 

Then the two women sat down to their own 
tea. The mother was but the daughter with 
a spriokling of silver in her hair, a form grown 
stout with years. She had been one of those 
women to whom the hard things of life come. 

In her early youth her father had opposed 
her engagement to the young man of her choice. 
Their constancy had at last touched the 
parent’s heart, and preparations were being 
hurried for their union. In a sudden and 
horrible way death snatched her lover from 
her. 

Outwardly life went on in the old way; but 
it was never the same to her. In due time 
she married a thrifty farmer, who looked on 
her in the light of a domestic machine. Her 
father was delighted to find her so sensible; 
he little knew the larger part of her life was 
in the grave of her seemingly forgotten lover. 
Her days were one round of self-denial, and 
when Grace came she seemed to inherit the 
~game spirit from her mother. 

They lingered at the table a little, as they 
sometimes did, to chat. 

‘*To-morrow we must get the front room 
ready for Eleanor. Poor Eleanor! It’s a 
pity she’s so slim. Then her father married 
again to a wife but a few years older than she 
is, and her mother not been dead quite a year. 
We must do all we can to make her happy 
while she’s here, Grace.” 

“Yes,”’ said Grace; but there was not 
much animation in her tone. 

She was looking through the window at the 
far away blue hills, and wondering if her cou- 
sin’s coming would put an end to the weekly 
visits of the young curate. 

At first when when he came Grace and her 
mother had received him in state in the par- 
lour; but one night there was a great outcry 
in the kitchen. They all rushed out, thereby 
revealing piles of unwashed dishes in the sink. 

The boy had carelessly left the pails of 
foaming milk on the leaf of the table. The 
cat had added its weight, and the result was 

a general upset of table, pails and cat. 


a ae 





After that the Rev. Mr. Ashford, who was 
an honest, keen-sighted yo’ fellow himself 
—in former days a farmer's lad—insisted on 
taking a seat in the kitchen while Grace and 
her mother finished their work. Then, through 
the long twilight they two strolled to the edge 
of the wood, or watched the moon rise over 
the eastern hills. 

These evenings began to be very sweet to 
Grace. He had never said he loved her, but 
she hoped he would. Still she was not so 
sure of anyone else loving as of herself. 

A few days later said Miss Haigh, the dress- 
maker, to her assistant, pretty Miss Maine— 
they lived in the village in which the Rev. Mr. 
Ashford preached,— 

‘It’s the strangest thing to me what our 
new curate can see in that Grace to admire. 
I never saw such an odd, still thing as she is. 
Why, there’s no style in her! Last Sunday 
she actually had on that polonaise I made for 
her over two years ago.” 

‘“*T know it; and such a fright!” said Miss 
Maine, with alacrity. 

She had not been quite indifferent to the 
young minister herself. 

““Then,’”’ resumed Miss Haigh, “‘I was 
over at the Stantons last night a full hour 
before that cousin came, and Grace never 
said a word to me that they expected any- 
body. I thought she was terribly dressed up 
and fidgety for her, so, thinks I, I'l stay and 
see what’s goin’ to happen. I thought maybe 
Mr. Ashford was comin’. But no; when the 
six o’clock train came in, home come Mr. 
Stanton with a great trunk and the littlest 
mite of a girl you ever saw, with great brown 
eyes and a whole lot of yellow hair hanging 
over ’em. And the stylish dress she had on! 
And such an obligin’, pretty way as she has! 
When I admired the cut of her overskirt she 
even offered to let me take it home to cut one 
by. Ideclare to gracious, I hope she’ll just 
get the curate away from Grace. I haven’t 
no patience with any one so close-mouthed as 
she is. And just then he come along in his 
trap, and he looked interested enough, but he 
didn't stop.” 





‘* Well,’’ said Miss Maine, with a toss ofher . 


pretty head, ‘‘ nobody cares, as I know of, who 
the curate flirts with. It’s my opinion that’s 
all he is doing.’’ 

Before Eleanor had been with the Stantons 
a week her charming, pathetical little ways 
had won every heart down to that of Joe, the 
carter’s boys. Grace brought her shawls and 
books, hung her hammock under the trees, then 
herself went back to the hot kitchen to prepare 
delicacies for the table. Mrs. Stanton arose 
early and toiled late that Grace might have 
time todrive through the pleasant country 
roads with her. Joe an F wild flowers to 
lay at her feet, instead of doing his work, 
thereby rousing Mr. Stanton’s ire. 

And Eleanor very cheerfully accepted all the 
homage. Indeed, all her life she had done the 
same. 

The Rev. Mr. Ashford, too, fell under her 
sway. At first he had grumbled to Grace that 
their pleasant little chats should cease; then 
Grace reproved him and herself, especially as 
she felt the same regret. Thereupon, to make 
amends for his selfishness—for he really was 
fond of Grace—he devoted as much time as 
possible to Eleanor’s entertainment. 

“ Really, it is surprising how much satis- 
faction comes from duty performed,” he 
thought. 

But Grace was not exactly of that mind 
when she saw them riding away to visit this or 
that interesting locality. 

Eleanor certainly found it more pleasing to 
ride in the curate’s comfortable trap, with 
a handsome and intelligent young man, than 
rumbling along with Grace in the old dog- 
cart 


So the weeks of her stay passed. The night 
before her departure Mr. Ashford, who had 
called to bid her good-bye, was turning the 
leaves of her sketch-book, Eleanor making 
merry over some of her efforts. A photograph 
fell out which he hastened to recover. In so 





————_> 


doing he found it te be a picture of himselt 
which he had given Grace. 
A pretty flush suffused Eleanor’s face. 
i “ you pee ie - ee one of 

er pretty u ooks. ‘‘ I wanted to peng] 
a {head from it, and I didn’t dare sak yen 
One has only to express a wish to auntie or 
Grace and itis gratified. I am sure she never 
would have given this to me if she had 
thought me so awkward as to let you know 
about it.” 

So that was all the value Grace set on his 
picture. He remembered the look that had 
said a good deal to him when she received it, 
But how cold she had been lately! It didn’t 
occur to him that he had paid her but little 
attention since her cousin had been there. 

The truth was, Eleanor had flattered him; 
but he had never thought of comparing her in 

int of real worth with Grace. Now he was 
in danger of losing Grace, if she had ever cared 
for him, which he doubted. Well, it was over, 
and he would make the best of it, thouglhrt;the 
absurd fellow. 

So when Grace came out and found him 
just relinquishing Elearor’s hand, and promis- 
ing to see her during his trip to the town in the 
winter, there was no great cordiality lost 
between them. 





CHAPTER II. 


Arrer Eleanor’s departure, Grace rarely saw 
Mr. Ashford. All her sweet hopes had come 
to naught. Life went on in the old way, and 
yet not the old way. She worked and slept 
and ate just the same. She th she had 


ought 
; known all the turns of the ol@ homely ways, 
: but there was a strangeness that hurt her. 


The difference was all the time pricking her. 

The winter passed, the wintér’s snows 
blockaded them. The parson had taken his 
short bare but ca ee had heard 
little of the happenings o village. 

An afternoon in December, when Mrs. 
Stanton and Grace were looking their worst, 
someone drove up to the door. Mrs. S— 
senttled off for a clean dress, while Grace was 
obliged to face the curate. They sat down by 
the fire, Grace plunging at once into a con- 
versation to cover her annoyance at her untidy 
dress. Strangely enough, she was conscious 
of no other emotion. 

Mrs. Stanton came im, and there were the 
customary greetings. 

‘* Of course you have heard of your cousin’s 
marriage?” he said. “I was much surprised 
when in town to be bidden to attend Miss 
Eleanor’s wedding.” 

‘“‘ Bleanor married!” ejaculated Mrs. Stan- 
ton, with a furtive glance at Grace. 

She had seen her daughter’s struggle, but 
had never hinted at it. Now her heart gave a 
leap. Perhaps Mr. Ashford had never cared 
for Eleanor or she for him, and it might all 
come right in time. 

Grace hasténed to ask the particulars. 

«A wealthy widower of advanced age,” he 
answered, with a slight twinkle in his grey 
eyes. “There was a great display and 4 

rofusion of presents. The r little bride 
Tooked tired, and I fancy life did not seem 
very charming to her at that minute. By 
the way, she sent a packet to you. It was 
something she could not entrust to the post, 
she said, and I must deliver it into your 
hands.” 

Mr. Ashford spoke calmly. 

“He has forgotten his tenderness for her,” 
Grace thought. ‘ How easily men forget!” 

When he had gone she opened the packet. 
A note and Mr. Ashford’s cabinet portrait fell 
out. 

**Mother,” she said sharply, “here’s the 
picture I lost! How could Eleanor have had 
it?” 

‘Your picture! Then Joe never took it to 
plague you.” ; 

“Where is he?” saidGrace. ‘‘ I’llask his 
forgiveness this minute for accusing him of it! 
But the letter.” 

It ran :— 
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“Dear Grace,—When you receive this I 

all be Mrs. Melford, because Mr. Melford is 
rich, and my home now is disagreeable to me. 
How shocked you will be ! I can see the colour 
rush to your face, and your grey eyes black 
with indignatién ; but pray wait, and I will 
tell you just how bad I have been, then you 
may despise me, as you will. 

“But let me say first that I wanted happi- 
ness so much! Because crooked ways did not 
pring it to me, I cannot be quite so bad as to 
carry out the mean part I began. Last sum- 
mer I saw the open secret that you and Mr. 
Ashford cared for each other. I admired your 
taste, and tried to draw him from you. 
pleased him, but Peo greater strength of 
character had already won his heart. 

“Because I could not win him I resolved 
to separate you. I knew him to be so proud 
and sensitive, &8 well as yourself, that a little 
slight would sting him. 

“Well, I took your picture and let him 
understand that you gave it to me. You two, 
being only great children, did just as I planned. 
Well, I had my revenge; if you were small 
enough you might have yours now—all 
happiness is gone from my life. Ihave writ- 
ten Mr. Ashford a letter, telling him some of 
the story I now tell you; 80 I hope you two 
may understand each other. I made him 
promise not to read it untit he had delivered 
this to you. You cannot forgive me, nor can 
I forgive myself. ‘‘ ELEANOR.” 


When Grace finished reading she placed 
the letter in her mother’s hands. Her face 
was troubled. For once her reticence was 
broken. 

“Mother, I think he never cared for me, or 
a foolish trifle like that could not have sepa- 
rated us. Oh mother, she has done me an 
injury now I never can forgive by meddling, 
and humiliating me before him !”’ 

She sobbed as strong natures do when 
forced to break down. Mrs. Stanton was 
sorely distressed. 

“Don’t, Grace, don’t!” her mother said, 
smoothing the soft brown hair. 

Then she knelt by her side and kissed her. 
The silent kiss revealed more than words to 
Grace; for though there was perfect sympathy 
between them they seldom bestowed caresses. 
Her sobs ceased at last. 

“Mother, we will not speak of this again,” 
she said, resolutely. 

The next evening the curate’s horse again 
drew up before the door. This time Grace 
looked very neat ina close-fitting black dress, 
simple white linen at her throat and wrists, 
and a bunch of rose-red ribbon that just 
matched her cheeks. The brown hair was 
arranged am with a wavy fringe on her 
forehead. In her youth and strength she 
was fair to see. 

Her greeting was not very cordial. What 
was said in the interview that he inimediately 
asked will never be known; but when they 
came out they went straight to her mother, a 
happy light shining on both their faces. 

“ Will you give us your blessing?” he asked. 

“May Heaven help you to bear and forbear 
with each other, and may the years draw you 
more closely together!” Mrs. Stanton re- 
sponded, solemnly, the tears springing to her 
eyes as the memories of her own youth stirred 
in her heart. 

Then Mr, Stanton, who was snoring on the 
sofa, woke up to see who was disturbing his 
nap. Mr. Ashford chose to tell him at once. 
He was as much moved as it was possible for 
him to be, ‘ 

“ Yes, yes, you'll have a good wife if she’s 
o—— and faithful as her mother’s been to 

Then he relapsed into another nap, quite 
unconscious that there ever was & gap in his 
wife’s life he had not filled. 

I need not tell you how sweetly Grace filled 
Sn of a Lora eS a she 

a genuine i irl, r to adapt 
herself to any ondiee. ” L. G. 





STORIES ABOUT RINGS. 


Many stories have been related of the re- 
cognition of persons by a ring. The following 
instance has been recorded by De Thou and 
other French historians. 

In 1262 Rouen was besieged by the Pro- 
testants, and the governor of the city, Mont- 
gomery, having observed the dauntless bravery 
of an officer under his command, Francois de 
Civille, entrusted him with the defence of a 
fortified gate. 

While thus engaged he was shot in the head 
by an arquebusier, and rendered insensible. 
Falling from the rampart, and considered 
dead, he was thrown into a ditch, and some 
earth was lightly thrown over him. He lay 
thus from ten in the morning until six in the 
evening. His faithful servant named Barre, 
hearing of the sad fate of his master, obtained 
permission to search for the body and have it 
buried. 

All his care seemed fruitless, for the body 
was disfigured and covered with mud. He 
was about to return Gisconsolate, when he 
discovered by the light of the moon something 
shining brilliantly, and, stooping down, he 
found it proceeded from a diamond which his 
master wore in a ring. 

On touching the finger he imagined there 
was some warmth in it, and he conveyed him 
very tenderly to the garrison, where the body 
was examined and pronounced lifeless. 

The servant, however, was not satisfied with 
this opinion, and he remained watching his 
master until, after four days of insensibility, 
Civille regained his senses and was restored 
to consciousness. This remarkable man, who 
was born in 1537, and died in 1614, was the 
hero of numberless adventures and critical 


escapes. 

D’Aubigné the historian relates: ‘ I saw 
him at the national assemblies, a deputy from 
Normandy, forty-two years old, after his 
wound, and I observed that when we signed 
our depositions, he always added ; ‘ Francois 
de Civille, three times dead, three times 
buried, and three times, by God’s grace, re- 
stored to life.’” 

Mr. Shaw, in his visits to High Tartary, 
Yarkand, and Kashgar, gives an instance 0 
the efficacy of a seal ring in reducing an 
elephant toobedience. ‘‘ The king of Bokhara 
marched to Khokand and established his 
protegé, Koodah Yar. 

«The Khokandees were much struck by two 
elephants which he brought with him. These 
are the,envy of all other central Asian 
potentates. 

“Tt was gravely related to me that one of 
these elephants, having got loose, set off on 
the road to Bokhara. Attempts were made, 
but vainly, to stop him. The servants re- 
ported the matter to their master. 

“The Ameer took of his signet ring, the 
symbol of his authority, and despatched it by 
the hands of a courier on horseback, saying, 
‘When you have overtaken the elephant, put 
it before him in my name, and tell him to 
return to Khokand.’ The man did so, where- 
upon the elephant paused, turned round, and 
slowly returned to the city.” 

In one of Hawthorne’s American Notes he 
relates a sin; rincidentthat befell his friend, 
Dr. Harris, while a junior at college. Being 
in want of money to purchase shirts and other 
necessaries, and not knowing how to obtain 
it, he set out on & walk from Cambridge to 
Boston. 

On the way he cuta stick, and after walking 
a short distance, perceived that something had 
become attached to the end of it. This proved 
to be a gold ring, bearing the motto, ‘‘ God 
speed thee, friend!” an encouragement to 
persevere in his efforts for improvement, and 
a salutary assistance to him. 








Tur best of a book is not the thought which 
it contains, but the thought which it suggests, 
just as the charm of music dwells not in the 


: THE 
MISTRESS OF LYNWOOD. 


CHAPTER XLVIII. 


Havine nothing to do after Hugh Cleveland 
left, and being a restless man, whose nature 
absolutely forbade his being quiet, Healy 
walked over to Lynwood Hall, where he was 
walmly welcomed by Dr. Seaforth, who had 
been ruminating over the discovery he had 
made. 

As a matter-of-fact the physician did not 
like Otho Lynwood, whom he had known from 
boyhood, and with whose selfish and egotistical 
nature he was pretty intimately acquainted, 
while, although he had only seen Adrienne 
once or twice, he had been strongly impressed 
by her beauty, and the idea of entire purity 
that she seemed to diffuse around her. 

He could not doubt that she had eloped with 
Lionel Egerton, but he strongly suspected she 
was innocent of the yet blacker charge of 
attempted poisoning, although, at first, the 
evidence against. her had been so strong that 
he had not been able to withstand it. Now, 
however, it seemed to him that Otho, had 
taken advantage of her absence in order to 
bring a vile accusation against her, and he 
resolved, if it were unfounded, to let the Baro- 
net know of his treachery. 

Sir Ralph was now much better, and able 
to sit up in an arm-chair, propped up by 
plilows ; his faculties, too, were as keen and 
bright as ever, and the doctor fancied that if 
he could prove to him that his wife, however 
guilty with regard to Lionel Egerton, was 
innocent of the attempt against his own life, 
the knowledge would lift a heavy burden from 
the heart of the deserted husband, and greatly 
aid his complete recovery. 

When, therefore, Healy arrived, he took him 
straight to the room where Sir Ralph was 
sitting, and after warping him against allow- 
ing himself to be excited, told him of the dis- 
covery the detective had made. 

“§o, you see,” he added, “that as the 
newspaper did not come into the house until 


t| after Lady Lynwood left it, it is quite im- 


possible that she could have put the powder 
away.” : 

Sir Ralph received the news very quietly. 

«“ And what argument do you deduce from 
that?” he asked. 

“ The fact that some other member of your 
household placed it in her room, and that it 
must, therefore, have been in the possession of 
that member previous to your wife’s departure.” 

“Yes,” said Sir Ralph, thoughtfully, ‘‘ that 
is true.” t 

“ And,” continued the doctor, ‘it follows 
that the person in whose possession it was 
was the person who tried to poison you.” 

“ And you suspect-——?” 

“Your nephew, Captain Otho Lynwood.” 

A silence followed this bold announcement, 
which was received by the Baronet with some 
emotion, but no visible excitement—indeed, 
he seemed to have his feelings entirely under 
his control. J 

“J have no wish to wrong Captain Lya- 
wood,” continued Dr. Seaforth, ‘but it seems 
to me he is the only person who would have 
a motive for such conduct, and, moreover, he 
would have ample opportunity for patting the 

ket in your wife’s room during the night 
Following her flight.” 

«“ Where is Otho?” demanded the Baronet, 
abruptly i 

“In his room, I believe, but I can easily 
inquire.” ; 

“Do so,” said Sir Ralph, ‘ and tell him to 
come here without delay.” 

Dr. Seaforth left the room to tell a servant 
to call Otho, while the detective coughed 
dubiously. He did not think the proceeding 
a wise one ; however, it was not his place to 
interfere, so he said nothing. 

Hardly had Dr. Seaforth returned to the 
room before there came & knock at the door, 








tones, but in the echoes of our hearts. 
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and 2 second later the door was thrown open, 

and there stood upon the threshold—Lionel 

Isgeriton | : 
Yes! pale, weak, and ghostly-looking, 


but still Lionel Egerton in the flesh. 

Following him closely was Otho Lynwood. 

For a few moments no one spoke, then Sir 
Ralph said, sternly,— 

“ What brings you here, sir ?”’ 

‘To give you an explanation of your wife's 
absence, Sir Ralph, ove to your satisfac- 
tien that it was perfectly involuntary on her 

#,”° 


*“ Ah, ah!” said the Baronet, with a ay 


levgh, echoed by his nephew, ‘so you both 
regret what you have done now, and wish 
matters to resume their old footing!” 

“ I wish teclear a pure and innocent woman 
from a stain which I am well aware cizcum- 
stanees have combined to cast upon her,’’ was 
the response, delivered in low, firm tones, while 
the speaker half leaned against the wali, as if 
to su himeelf. «No one can estimate 
better myself the impressions to which 
an entirely false position such as maine are 

ikely to give rise; butI assure you, on my word 
of henour as a gentleman—I swear to you by 
wy belief ina supreme Power—by the memory 
of my mother, which above all things I hold 
most sacred, that your wife is as innocent of 
or of wrong as the purest of God's 
ungels1” 

l‘here was a depth of earnestness in Lionel’s 
voico and manner sufficient to carry convic- 
tion to all but the most obstinately prejudiced, 
and his listeners were evidently impressed by 
it. 

‘ ¥ou should tell that to women and child- 
ren, Mr. Egerton,” said Otho, with a bitter 
sneer; “ we, whe are men. of the world, are not 
at all likely to put faith in such asseverations. 
A mann is, according to men’s code of honour, 
justitied in taking a false oath, if by doing so 
he can shield the reputation that he hasalveady 
destroyad.”’ 

“Lam addressing yoy, Sir Ralph, and not 
your nephew,” returned Lionel, contemptu- 
ously, without deigning to cast a glance in 
Otho’s direction. ‘‘ You have known me from 
my birth, and I challenge your recollection of 
one single occasion when you have had cause 
to doubt my word ?’’ 

‘No, Lionel,” said the Baronet, with deep 
sadness, ‘‘I knew you, and I trusted you 

“‘T have not betrayed that trust!” cried the 
young man, eagerly interrupting him; “no 
word has ever been spoken to your wife by me 
that I might not have addressed to my own 
sister. Let me explain matters to you, and 
then you can judge for yourself.” 

“My dear uncle!” exclaimed Otho, in a 
tone of expostulation, “Surely—strely you 
will not listen further to a man who has 
behaved so infamously! He never ought to 

1ave been admitted within these doors— 
indesd, I should have imagined that shame 
itself would have prevented him from etitering 
them.’ 

“Sir Ralph himself is the best judge of 
that,” interposed Dr. Seaforth, hastily, * and 
if my opinion were asked, I should advise 
him not to condemn Mr. Egerton unheard.” 

“ ¥our opinion was not asked, sir,’’ retorted 
the soldier, sharply, and forgetting caution in 
ris extreme irritation. 

Lionel took advantage of the pause that 
ewsucd and Sir Ralph’s hesitation, to give a 
complete history of what had happened since 
his meeting with Lady Lynwood on the night 
of the sixth; and Otho, when he attempted 
to interrupt him, being sternly rebuked by the 

saronet, had perforce to remain silent, and 
listen to it. 

‘* When,” said Lionel, in ¢onelusion, “I 
recovered from the feeling of despair that took 
possession of me on finding both exits firmly 
closed, I determined to make an effort with my 
pocket-knife—which was luckily a strong one 

on the door, that I felt sure must lead into 
King’s Dene, ané which, as I have'told you be- 
fore, was locked. As the wood was of very great 


for fear of ‘breaking my knife, the task I had 
set myself took mea long time to accomplish. 
consider - 
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After I had contrived to get the 

open, and we found ourselves in the cellars o 
King’s Dene, it was a comparatively 
thing to attract attention by our cries, and we 
were soon released by the batler, who, I 
not tell you, unlooked the door in great 
prise, and some terror, which was not lessened 
when he-saw-us. Lady L: wasso weak 
that I begged Mer to stay at King’s Tene, 
while I came over here and told you what had 
happened, and after a good deal of persuadion 
she consented. And that, Sir Ralpk,’’ he 
added, drawing himeolf up, and s with 
a certain amount of hauteur, “ is a true 
account of all that has taken place. The 
butler will corroborate the fact that he 
unlocked the door of the cellar, which had not 
been entered for three or four days, and you 
yourself may see the secret , iny great 
uncle's hidden store of wealth, and the door 
which I contrived to cut through. I cannot 
adduce anything more convincing in preof of 
my veracity.” 

ere was a silence after he ceased - 
ing ; then Dr. Seaforth came forward, and hel 
out his hand. 

“TI, for one, believe what you have said, Mr. 
Egerton,” he exclaimed heartily, “and I see 
no reason why other people should not do the 
same.” 

“ Doubtless,’ sneered Otho ; “ perhaps. how- 
ever, before expressing your opinion so freely, 
Dr. Seaforth, you will wait for an assurance 
that it is required.” 

No one took any heed of this outburst of 
spleen except the detective, whe seemed to 
have escaped notice, and was standing close 
to the door, quietly observant of everything 
that passed. * 

“I could the more readily give credence 
to your explanation if there were not other 
things that seemed to contradict it,” said Sir 
Ralph, after a pause. “For example, the fact 
of your constant presence kere, and the 
interest you took in my wife.” 

A flush rose to Lionel’s pale face, but he in- 
terrupted quickly,— 

“Shall I tel you the reason of that, Sir 
‘Ralph? I looked upon her as an innocent 
girl, who was likely to fall'a victim to the 
villainy of your nephew. Yes,” he continued, 
still more vehemently, as Otho tried to 
interrupt him, ‘the time has surely come 
when to keep silence would bea wrong to Lady 
Lynwood herself, whose life, I believe, Captain 
Lynwood has twice attempted.” 

An exclamation of horror broke from the 
Baronet arid Dr. Seaforth ; and Lionel went on 
to tell of the breaking of the bridge, which 
Sir Ralph now heard for-the first time. 

As he finished, ‘and before amyoné could 
make a remark on his communication, the door 
was &gain opened, and Adrienne came in, look- 
ingin her white, ethereal loveliness almost 

like a being from another world. 

“T could not remain at King’s Dene!” she 

| exclaimed, coming over to her husband, and 

' kneeling by his side, while she pressed her 
lips to his hand, “I was too impatient to see 
you, and tell you the wonderful things that 
have ha ed.” 

Sir Ralph did not respond to her caress,and 

she raised her eyes inguiringly tohis face, then 
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looked piteously around, as if to ask ths 
reason of the-change she sew in it. 
“* You have been ill!” she.exelaimed., 
“Yes,” he responded, “I have been very ill 
but we will not talk of that mow. There ay 
a and more important things to think 
Dr. Seaforth raised her, and , her j 
chair, and Lionel said,— gE 
“Lady Lynwood, I have just given q 
account of terrible experiences we hay 
gone through. Will you do the same?" 
_ “Bat why shouldl?” she asked wonde. 
ingly. “I want todo all in my power to fy: 
get them, for the horror of it mil still Takes 
me shudder.” 
‘‘ Nevertheless, I want you to narrate gl 
that has taken place since you left Lyawooi 
Hall, on the.evening of the sixth.” 


Thus she complied -with his wisl, 
her account tallying exactly with his a 
“And what become of the diamond; 


ou took with. you?” inguired Otho, who ie; 

standing on the edge of an abyes, into 

whose depths one false step might, st ayy 
moment, precipitate him. 


“The dianmionds!” repeated Adricnre 
bewilderedly, “Do you meaw the Lynwooi 
diamonds ? ’”’ 


‘* Certainly. What others;conld I mean?” 

“ They are in the jewel case, im my dressing 
room.”’ 

“Indeed they are not!” exclaimed tie 
soldier, triumphantly ; then to Dr. Seaforth, 
** You can bear witness to that faet.”’ 

“ The jewels ate not in the ease now,” s1id 
the physician to Adrienne. 

‘* They were on the evening I left,’’ she re. 
sponded very earnestly. “I am sure of th: 
fact, because this’ —touching a little diamond 
cross at her throat—“ was with them, and! 
took it out only just before dinner.” 

Otho shrugged ‘his shoulders. 

“Strange that your word, aid positive 
facts, should be in exact opposition,” he 
remarked. 

Adrienne looked at him searcHingly. She 
saw the differencein his manner, dhe-covert ix- 
sult conveyed in word and tone, and:her former 
suspicions of his true character rsvived in ket 
breast. She turned to her husbantt,—_ 

“ Is it possible,” she saad, “that fou doubt 
the truth of what Mr. Egertomand I have told 

ou?’ 
. Sir Ralph was painfully agitated. 

‘* Adrienne! ’» he cried, uneonscious for fl: 
moment that there was'anyone save their tv0 
selves present. “ My ‘heart is torm to pieces 
withdoubi! If thisaffairhad happened a kw 
weeks ago, I should have accepted your word 
unhesitatingly, but now——” 

“Well!” she said, as he ‘paused, and 4 
certain dignity came in her manner, ‘ Wist 
have I done to forfeit your esteem ?” 

Before Sir Ralph’s mind there, rose a vision 
of his wife, as he had seen her pouring ti 
liquid into his lemonade, and, in spite of whs! 
Dr. Seaforth had said a little while ago, that 
one fact seemed to him too conclusive to be 
disproved. It was certain someone had 
attempted to Fg yee him, and the evidence 
pointed to Lady Lynwood. 

Falteringly, he recalled the circumstances to 
her mind, and she immediately admitted 4 
perfect recollection of it. 4 

“But Ido not know what that hes to co 
with the present matter ;"’ she added. 

“T wil lain'to you,’he said,“ but fr 
of all, f should like you to tell me whet ia 
the phial whose contents I saw you ep*‘y- 
ing.” 

‘‘T am very glad of the opportunity of tell- 
ing you,” she said, without a shade of em- 
barrassment ; “for more than once, I have had 
serious doubts as to the wisdom of what I was 
doing.” l 

And then she told him of how sie hac co2- 
sulted Otho with regard to her husbants 
health, and he had given her the strengtie: 5 
medicine, saying he had received it from Lr. 
Seaforth. 











“Ttis a tie—a tissue of lies!’ burst from 
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¢he oficer’s pale lips, as Adrienne finished. 
uJt is the last resource of a guilty and 
desperate woman !” : 
« What!” exclaimed the girl. “You deny 
it?” 
w «Absolutely, entirely.” 
Adrienne turned to Sir Ralph. 
«“ You see, one of us is i 
she said simply ; “ it is for youso ich,”’ 
The — — —_ to —. 
His wife’s eyes me ‘ with ‘ect 
Otho bib: hi 


an tatruth,”’ 


clearness = 8 lips 
nervously, glanced ull way. 

"pecan his ea have been 
greater ‘k every one 
of those present was ainst a 
ave, i Sir who tried his utmost 


to remain. 


Otho had been pale enough before, but now 
every drop of blood forsook his face. 

“What has that to do with it?’ he retorted, 
savagely. 

“Well, it has a bearing on the case, as I 
will show you. T have here-a letter from -you 
to the person I spéke-of—and ‘who, T may 
mention for the benefit of those u inted 
with him, ‘is a Jewish money-lender—in whith 
there are certain passages that have a 
reference to the ‘phial which Lady wood 
says Captain Lynwood gave to her, and which 
he denies knowing anything about.” 

He took from his povket-book a letter that 
lookeda perfectmosaic. Luckily for his purpose, 
it had been written on one side of ‘the paper 
only, so by pasting it on another sheet, he-was 
enabled to get the whole of it intact. 

Otho, directly he caught sight of it, made a 
‘snatch at it, but Healy was too quick for him, 
and put it ont of his reach. 

“Uncle!” exclaimed the officer, ina voice 
choked with rage. “‘ Will you permit my 
sage 3 correspondence to be:read publicly like 
this?” 

“T do not see that it can matter to you, un- 
less there is ‘anything compromising in it,” 
was the r é 

Otho d ed ‘a moment, then let the 
reading of the letter proveed, for he saw that 
any further effert to prevent it would be 
looked upon as a tacit admission of whatever 
charges the detestive might bring against him, 
and,as a matter of facet, he had 
exactly what he had written, and trusted that 
particalar letter might have nothing com- 
promising in it—or at beast nothing that he 

‘would not be able to explain away. 

Healy, taking up a position behind Lionel, 
80 that the soldier might not again attempt 
to take the letter from him, began to read :— 


“Dear Heraa;— 

“ You need be inno fear, for I give-you m 
word I shall, ere long, be in a polis to 
meet all my Siebilities, and the post obit on 
Sir R.’s devease is especially safe. Don’t 
write anything likely to compromise me, as 
these village post-offies people are so deucedly 
inquisitive, and such thimge as letters being 
opened and read are not of occur. 





rence. If you have anything particular to 
say, wire, and I will come up to town ; but, as 
I have already told you, if you will only wait 
patiently you shall have your money. As to 
the affair we discussed when I saw you last, 
circumstances have occugred which would 
have interfered with our plan of action so 
much that I havehad toalter it ; x 
I think the phial will come in equally useful, 
ae our 7 ides. had reat nue yen in. 
+ , do you know anyone gives 
pat clalinngecentnanes tiie 
“Ons Lanpwoon."’ 
“P.S.—I shall <= this and 


“on see,” said the 


himself, — a it was in the 
ug of his nephew, “ there allusion 
made oo stones. 
Now, the — ility is, the is the one 
by in Lyn a wife, 
the stones are 
are very likely m of the 
at the present moment.’” 
a movement that was. involun- 
ne j Otho put his hamd to. 
Healy acded with bol& assurance, as he 
noticed the gesture,— 


Indeed, I would stake my profaasionl 


reputation that they ame on hie person, for I 
saw him at the W-——— this even- 
ing, trying to re . which was 
_ . to Phi buh which he 

not post, owing . 
‘The parcel was too until 


to be 
morning, 80 he took it away with him. If 
my idea is mot correct, Captain Lynwood can 
easily assure us of it by letting his uncle searc 
in his left-hand breast-pocket.” 

‘‘ Yes,” exelaimed Sir Ralph, who was .not 
unmindful of the changes that had taken place 
in his nephew’s countenance, *‘let me look in 
your pockets, Otho?” 

“But surely you do not believe in this 
absurd charge?’ exclaimed the young man, 
making a.great effort to speak firmly. ‘‘ How 
could 1 obtain possession of the diamonds ?”’ 

“ Very easily,” interposd Dr. Seaforth, ‘‘ for 
you access to Lady Lynwood’s room, and 
it was not until ‘after. you had been there, 
pretending you went to look for her, that you 
returned with the jewel-case, which you said 
you found open, and which was then empty. | 
You would have,had ample time in the interval 
to abstract its contents.” 

‘‘The question may be disposed of quite 
easily,” said Sir Ralph, with some impatience, 
“and you ”’—tohis nephew—“ ean clear your- 
self of the accusation by allowing yourself and 
your room to be searched.” 

“And suppose I refuse to subject myself to 
such an indignity ?” 

‘‘ Then the only conclusion possible is that 
you are guilty.” 

“You are unjust to me!” cried Otho, 
passionately. “I am surrounded by enemies, 
and you lend yourself to their machinations 
in order to humiliate me !’’ 

‘““Not so,” responded his uncle, gravely. 
‘“‘ Yousee the situation in which Iam placed— 
with your word on one side, and that of my 
wife on the other. My only wish is to arrive 
at the truth; and I ask you, asa personal 
favour, to allow yourself to be searched.” 

« And I decline,” sullenly. 

‘*‘ Then,” said Sir Ralph, ‘‘I agree with Mr. 
Healy, and suppose that you have the 
diamonds concealed on your person.” 

‘You must suppose what you like. You 
cannot imagine it possible thata gentleman, 
holding Her Majesty’s commission, would 
tamely submit to such an insult as you 
proposed inflicting on me,” said Otho, taking 
refuge in an assumed haughty indifference. 

‘Much more probable than that he would 
not desire to clear himself from a charge of 
felony !”’ replied his uncle, sharply. ‘I feel as 
much convinced from your own manner, as 
from other things, that you are prevaricating 


it: 


“Tf,” said Healy, very respectfully, “I might 
venture another seen, Sir Ralph, it is 
that, being satis your nephew has the 
diamonds, you shkenid issue a warrant imme- 
diately, and them the matter can be proved 
beyond a doubt.” 

“Insolent hound!" cried the soldier, 
furiously, but as tie detective had prudently 
retreated behind Lionel, Otho’s did not 
carry him farther'than words. If y had 
been nearer hemight have fared worse. 
| Six Ralph @id not immediately accept the 
suggestion —--weuld not, perhaps, hame acted 
| upon it but fee his wife, who at this juncture 

. Hitherto she hadbeen very quiet, 
realising of what she was suspected, 

“I second Mr. Mealy’s suggestion ; indeed, I 
I have some right to demand your 
should be searched ; for I, better than 
amyoue else, know how little he regards the 
‘temth, seeing that he denies facts of which he 

is tly cognizant. Ble aceuses me of 

the diamonds, and if you prove that 
ageusation to be a maligious lie, you will be 
the more inclined to truss my word ip ether 
mathers.’’ 

“Very weil, then,” said Sir Ralph, reso- 
lutely, ‘‘there is justice in what you say, and 


is 
we will all abide by the nesaltof the search. 


Bring me penand ink, and I will at once write 
the warrant. Meanwhile, sir,” to Otho, ~ 
will remain in this room until a palioe officer 


now, and 
saw that there could be no appeal 
against hisauthority. — 

“* Send all these people from the room, and 
let me speak with you alone,” he implored. 

“No,” returned the Baronet. ‘“ You have 
accused Lady Lynwood in public, and in public 
she shall either be cleared or condemned. I 
request all who are in the room at present 
to remain here until the arrival of the 
constable,” 

He put his hand to the bell, and was about 
ringing it, when Qtho drew a small, brown 
paper-covered parcel from his, pocket, and 
threw it on thetable. The expression on his 
face was perfectly demoniac in its rage. 

‘There!’’ he exclaimed, hoarsely, ‘you 
will findthe diamonds in that packet. I was 
driven to.take them through debt, but if you 
value the honour of your name, as you have 
always pretended you have, you will hush up 
the matter, and let there be no more scandal 
than there has been already.” 

He had made a rapid mental calculation 
His uncle, he saw, was inflexible, and there- 
fore discovery of the diamonds was inevitable 
as soon as the search was commenced, so he 
decided it would be better to make a virtue of 
necessity, without having further witnesses of 
his degradation. Thefour people present might 
be induced to preserve silence in the future, 
but the more witnesses there were the less 
likely was the secret to be kept. 

He had one great dread—that of being 
cashiered, and assuredly this would happen if 
news of his disgrace came tothe ears of the 
colonel of his, regiment, 

This confession on his part had a very great 
effect on Sir Ralph, who naturally argued that 
if he would commit such a crime, and then 
strive to throw the burthen of it on Adrienne, 
after repeating unblushing lies in support of 
his charge, his other statements regarding her 
were equally unworthy of credit. 

a +s not think you have room to doubt 
who was the would be-assassin now,” said 
Dr. Seaforth, very emphatically; ‘the only 
evidence against your wife rested upon your 
nephew’s word, and you see how much that is 
worth, while, with regard to his guilt, the 
case is very different. You have Lady Lyn- 
wood’s declaration that she received the phial 
from him,and you can trace the powder to 
his possession, for I find from the setvants, 
that he took the Globe newspaper to his room 





with me.” 


on the night of the disappearance of your 
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[‘‘ I INSIST ON YOUR AT ONCE SELLING OUT, AND LEAVING ENGLAND! ”’] 


wife, and your own valet brought itdown from all considerations of family honour to the ‘‘ My dear,’’ he said, very tenderly, ‘I have 




















nC 
there an hour ago, with a piece out correspond- winds, shall publicly prosecute you for stealing | wronged you in my thoughts, but my heart T 
ing with that wrapped reund the poison.” the Lynw diamonds, if not on the more | never wavered in its love towards you, even 

ai ‘“‘ With regard to Mr. Hyam, Iam able to give | serious charge of attempting to poison me.’’ when I was forced to believe you false. Shall 

5 f you a pretty accurate idea of his character,” Otho slowly raised his eyes from the floor, | we turn over the leaf of the past, and begin, 

a interposed Healy, vivaciously, “for he is | on which they had been fixed since his uncle | from to-day, an altogether new life ?”’ 

f about the biggest scoundrel unhung. He will | commenced speaking. He saw that the game She raised her eyes, and he saw they were 

lend money at a hundred per cent., or receive | was over—his last card was played, and so it | full of tears. 

Me stolen goods, or supply poison, with equal | behoved him to make what terms he could. “You believed I could be so wicked, 5 
att readiness; and how he has contrived to keep | Nevertheless he would not acknowledge himself | ungrateful—I, who owe everything to you?” a 
APR: out of the clutches of the law for so long is a | beaten. she exclaimed, brokenly. te 
at mystery to every one who knows him. Of “TI cannot speak to you in the presence of He heaved a deep sigh. - 
4 course he will be transported cooner or later.’’ | others like this,’’ he said, “ but I shall leave “T suppose I ought to have known your pure et 
ee Sir Ralph had been leaning his head on his | the Hall to-night, and catch the last train to | nature better, but it was so hard to keep faith ‘ 
H ‘i hand, and shading his eyes, as if he did not | town, and to-morrowI will write to you from | in presence of the overwhelming proofs ‘t 
ane wish to betray the emotion he was yet unable | there.” . _brought against you. Besides, I knew that : 
de to conceal. Now he looked up, and addressed No one spoke. Sir Ralph simply bent his | I did not possess your heart, and I did not ye 
ALS Otho. head in token of assent; and so, with one | know whether the tie of wifehood would be « 
ae “‘ I believe I have given you every chance of | last malevolent glance round, Otho Lynwood | sufficient to hold you.” t 
er justifying yourself, but you have not done so,” | passed from his uncle’s presence, and from the ‘“‘ There is another tie,’”’ she said, slowly, the h 
mee he said, a vein of sadness in the sternness of | doors of Lynwood Hall, which closed upon him | colour suffusing her delicate cheek, while her 
ay his voice. ‘‘I can, therefore, only come to the | for ever ! fingers twined together, in their old restless P 
tk conclusion that’you are guilty, not only of tak- way. “I have not spoken of it before, but when ft 
Pit ing the diamonds, and of vilifying my wife, but you hear it you will see how doubly strong is 
ai : : CHAPTER L. ; ; 7 t 
io 5 also of attempting my own life, through the the link that binds me to you. d 
a agency of an innocent woman, whom you Arrer the departure of’ his nephew Sir And then, in a voice, dropped almost to 

thought to entangle in a net from which there | Ralph turned to Lionel, and held out his hand. | whisper, she told him her news, and Sir Ralph, 

was no escape. Your conduct throughout has “TI believe every word you have uttered, and | who had borne up against the excitement and s 

been characterised by a cold-blooded villainy | I ask your pardon for having doubted you,” he | agitation he had un ergone in the earlier part q 
Avg of which I cannot think without the utmost | said, with a simple manliness that touched the of the evening, succumbed before this joyful t 
-% horror. I see now how hardly you have | young man to the quick. prospect of seeing his son heir [of Lynwood, 

4 ae striven to ruin my domestic happiness, while The latter, having por een his mis- | and sank back in Sis chair, stricken again by 2 
at as to those two indirect attempts which | sion, said good-bye, and quietly withdrew, for | the dread phantom which had once already : 
‘i Lionel Egerton says you made on the life of | there were many pry for him to learn of | jaid its hand upon him. t 

x my wife I willsay nothing. If you are innocent | what had happened at King’s Dene since that (Te be continued.) 

Z so much the better; if guilty, the stings of | fatabnight. He had not waited to hear more ; 
hey conscience will be a greater punishment than | than an incomplete explanation from the ie t 
% any words of mine could inflict. I shall not | butler, feeling that his first duty was to To every man of great original power t 
ae, bring any public accusation against you for | Adrienne, and it behoved him to restore her to | there always comes, in early youth, a moment i 
ben |! the sake of our name, but I insist on your | her hustand’s house without delay. of sudden discovery—of self-recognition— 
das at once selling out of your regiment, and When he went, Healy and Dr. Seaforth | when his own nature is revealed to himself, i 
Ve leaving England, and on those conditions | also withdrew, leaving husband and wife | when he catches for the first time strain , 
ier alone I will continue to allow you half the | alone. of that immortal song to which his own : 

amount you have hitherto received from me. “ Adrienne!” said Sir Ralph. spirit answers, and which becomes thence- , 
If you decline to accede to this proposal I She did not speak, and repeating her name | forth and for ever the inspiration of his t 
shall give you nothing at all, and, throwing | he drew her gently towards him. life, ‘‘ Like noble music unto noble words. 
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THE MYSTERY OF MYRTLE 
LODGE. 


—:0:— 
CHAPTER I. 


Way it was ever called Myrtle Lodge puzzled 
some people, for there was not a single myrtle 
to be seen in its garden. The name Lodge 
was altogether too grand for the simple two- 
storied dwelling, which had only five rooms, 
and derived its charm from the large extent 
of ground by which it was surrounded, and 
its eligible position close to the gates of Non- 
such Park, as everyone knows the residence 
of Sir John Bailey. 

Myrtle Lodge itself belonged to the baronet ; 
the story went that it had been built two 
hundred years before for the special whim and 
pleasure of a certain Mistress Blanche Bailey, 
a noted Court beauty, who, losing her charms 
through a bad attack of small-pox, had desired 
to retire from the world, and yet to end her 
days near Nonsuch Park, 

Everything about the cottage bore out this 
statement. A high wall surrounded its grounds 
on three sides ; on the other grew a close hedge 
equally impenetrable by the sharpest eyes; 
the gardens extended over four or. five acres, 
80 that they afforded ample exercise for a 
recluse, Often and often Sir John had talked 
of enclosing the Lodge and its gardens within 
the spacious demesnes of the Park, but 
when he came to the point he was stopped by 
& singular difficulty. His lawyer, better up in 
the family archives than himself, declared the 
thing was impossible, Mistress Blanche, an 
heiress in her own right, had built Myrtle 
Lodge with her private fortune, and bequeathed 
it by will to the owner of Nonsuch and his 
heirs on condition that it was maintained as 
& separate house, The moment any baronet 
attempted to pull down the cottage, or destroy 
the boundary between it and the Park, the 
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tiny residence passed from him, and was to 
be sold by auction to the highest bidder. 

‘“‘ I6is monstrous!” said Sir John, one night 
when the subject had been discussed; ‘the 
place is mine; why shouldn’t I do as I please 
with it?” 

The lawyer looked puzzled, 

“The fact remains, Sir John, the moment 
you disobey your ancestress’s will the property 

s to be sold, and the proceeds devoted to 
charity.” 

‘“« It would never sell.’’ 

“T fear it will sell only too well; in fact, I 
know the site is coveted by the Governors of 
the County Asylum; they would pull down 
the cottage, rig up a huge, red brick building, 
and yet have plenty of ground left for the 
patients’ exercise.” 

Sir John shuddered. 

“Maniacs at my gate! No, any thing but 
that; better let the poor old place keep its 
old shape. But I don’t like it; it.has been 
empty for years, it costs mea large sum to 
keep in repair. Altogether, Leslie, Myrtle 
Lodge is very like a white elephant to me.” 

“‘ Why not advertise it?’’ 

‘“« It ought to bring in a hundred a year at 
the very least. That’s what Colonel Langton 
paid—a pleasant neighbour he was. I regretted 
his company, I think, more than his money.” 

“IT have your consent then, Sir John, to 
advertise the p: y at once?” 

‘Yes; but I tell you beforehand there will 
be no answers to the advertisement.”’ 

But in four days’ time Mr. Leslie returned 
to Nonsuch, and was duly ushered into the 
library. 

Sir John started in surprise. 

‘Ts there anything the matter, Leslie ?’’ 

“Nothing in the world, Sir John, except 
that I have found a tenant for Myrtle Lodge.” 

‘¢ Nonsense!” 

“Tt is quite true, Sir John. I have come 
for your consent to the arrangement ; I hardly 
liked to settle the matter offhand.” 

Who is it?” 
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‘“‘ An elderly woman—a widow I suppose. I 
felt myself bound to point out to her the Ione- 
liness of the place, and the dull life she must 
perforce lead, but she seemed perfectly infatu- 
ated. She told me she would move in to- 
morrow morning if I would let her.” 

‘‘ A respectable person, Leslie?’’ asked Sir 
John, a little cautiously. 

«A staid, respectable, middle-aged widow,”’ 
returned the lawyer; ‘her references are a 
well-known physician and a city banker.” 

“It sounds strange. A romantic young 
couple or a retired professional would have 
seemed to me more likely to appreciate Myrtle 
Lodge; middle-aged females don’t generally 
admire such lonely dwellings.” 

“ Well, Sir John, am I to complete the bar- 
gain? I am quite sure you would have a 
respectable tenant.” 

“And I have had such difficulty in getting a 
tenant at all that I must not be too fastidious. 
My wife and daughter will be disappointed ; 
they had set their minds upon having such 
pleasant neighbours at the Lodge.” 

“The most I can say for Mrs. Robinson is 
that she would not be a disagreeabie one.’’ 

“TI suppose there is no necessity for me to 
see her?’’ 

“Not the least in the world. Just give your 
written acceptance of her as a tenant, and the 
thing’s done.” 

And Mr. Leslie returned to London with the 
written consent in his pocket, little reeking 
the storm of reproach which burst on ‘Sir 
John’s head when he told his wife and daughter 
of his new tenant. 

‘‘A middle-aged woman—not even a lady, 
papa!’ said Blanche, disparagingly ; ‘what 
can you have been thinking of?” 

“I did hope if the dear old cottage {was to 
be let we should find a friend in the tenant,”’ 
said Lady Bailey, sadly. ‘‘ John, yoa have no 
idea how we shall miss the garden—all the best 
fruit and flowers grow there!’ 

Poor Sir John! ’ 

“‘ The place could not stand empty for even, 
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L ucy,” he ventured to say in self-defence, 


“and. I can assure you Mrs. Rebimson is emi- 
nently respectable.”’ 

“ Respectable!” echoed Blatiche; “ the word 
has such a prosy sound, papa. I daresay she 
is the widow of a retired buttermag; and drops 
her ‘h’s.’ Shall we haye#o dalh.on her, 
mamma ?” 


“ Certainly not,” yoo ee ys 

“Teh i would ied Fn gnonal~ a 
sim . ma ny visit rly. or had 
= J eons hat you: just to 


minutes in the -reem and = 
she likes her new heme ?”’ 


“She will find it ” said Bilanghe, 
wickedly ; “ table wlio don"t appre- 


ciate the delights of windows down te the 


ground, and’rooms i to balconies,” 
Tho Baileys were a vu 


John was just « littl—one little shade, 

ked, He sith. | 
is wife's ad 
Mrs. i 


knoty 


¥ ina sovacted 










charch woman, 


che Halliioaghiens af a to be useful f ae § 
et my ae ~ opal I think I'll go-and 
Lad shook trer head. next week @nd see i. Tae 


“T know nothing abouther.” 

“She can hardly bave many childpen,” said 
Blanche. ‘ You forget the size of the Lodge 
Mrs. Fagan.” 

“But there are five rooms, besides the 
kitchen and outbuildings for, the servants. I 
am quite anxious to introduce myself to Mrs. 
Rob -nson.”’ 

Lady Bailey looked a little put out. 

“You will probably enjoy the monotony’ of 
her society,” she sadd, coldby, “for I shall mot 
“4 of ” 


** Not think of calling!” gasped the aston- 
ished rectovess. “My dear Lady Builey, why 
not?” 

“TI object to the whol affair.” 

And it came about that, as Lady Bailey was 
invariably put out when Myrtle Lodge was 
alluded to, people took to not me it 
in her presence, and nothing more was said 
«bout Mrs. Robinson, until one morning, sbout 
a fortnight later, to Blanche’s surprise, the 
pew at church opposite their own, which had 
been empty for years; was occupied by a soli: 
tary figure iin black. 

Lady Bailey gave one glance at the stranger 
and returned her eyes—and Jet'us hope her 
thoughts too—to her prayer-book. To herthere 
was nothing imteresting in the tall, 
form. Mrs. Robinson was well-dressed, though 
her black silk was of jast year’s date. She looked 
quite free frem all pecuniary cares, and yet 
the fact ‘was patent to the most careless 
observer—she was not a lady. 

About fifty years of age, her face had a 
somewhat hard aspect; there were lines about 
her mouth telling of heavy sorrow, and the 
firm, plump hande had neither the white- 
ness nor the softness of Lady Bailey's. 

Blancke Bailey, at eighteen, was romantic 
and highly imaginatory, but even she could 


not make a heroine of Mrs. Robinson. The 
more’ she looked at her the more the doubt 
arose what in the world could have induced 
such a woman to select Myrtle Lodge as her 


residence ! 


I fear this question sadly distarbed Miss 
Bailey’s devotions. The thought of Mrs. Robin- 
son troubled her even through thesermon ; and 
when she stood at her mother’s ‘side in the 


ge, hereyes 


porch, waiting for their open carria 
still wandered to the black-robed figure 


She saw Mrs. Fagan go up to the new- 
comer and speak some words, perhaps of 


family, but Bir 


welconie, to her. Lady Bailey turned at that 
moment, and Blanche stepping to the place 
overheard the whole of the conversation. 

‘“‘ T hope yomaime feeling settled in your new 
aa Mrs. n? It is a pretty little 


“ Thank yon kindly, a ‘am, I’m sure. Kes, 
we're pretty Yel to 
“ My hushed is 
shortly.” 
Mrs. Robison Sushea to the colour ofa 


ars 

“Tt’s very good of te gentleman,”’ said the 
eed ne “bat I’m afraid TP’d: 

have no time.” 


“No-time!” exclaimed Mrs. Fagan. “I 
| had no idea © a to doa Myetio Lodge 

“ There’s. a pam do at yi 
confessed the =o 
aia poe ec. aa - abet 


Was. Binet ge 
housework? he 


being to all co’ Sah 


Andrews did a day’s work there now 
ane the fuer oe S Se 


wertrake me With you, papa,” pleaded 
Blanche. 

‘‘ Not with my consent,’’ declared my lady. 

However, as the baronet never refused his 
child a favour, it came about that the next 


time Lady Bailey hed driven into town alone 
the a i cuaneall themselves at 
the Lodge. 


ow strange it seems to ring, when ‘we 
nue been w just-to turn the handle and 
walk in!” 

Sir John laughed: 

* You couldn't turn the handle and walk in 
now, Blanche, ‘even if Mrs. Robinson were 
your dearest friend. Just look at that iron 
padlock! I suppose the widow is afraid of 
thieves.” 

They waited a five minutes Ber Meme 
rang again. Att last a figure ap ‘slowly 
comings towatds them; and Mrs. Robinson, 
clad in a homely print walking-dress, reached 
the gate, which she made no attempt to open 

“ Good morning!” cried Sir Joln, ih Eis 
hearty fashion. ‘ “We have just stepped round 
to bid you welcome to Blymington. and to 
ask if you find the house satisfactory.” 

The widow smiled affably. 

‘*Tt’s as nice a house as you'd wise to see, 
Sir John. It suits me exactly:” 

The baronet and his danghter may be 
pardoned for the opinion whieh both secretly 
held, that however well ne | Lodge suited 
Mrs. Robinson she herself —~ pore: in- 
eongruous to the pretty ‘ieseites 

Sir John anal so evidently prepared to 
enter that Mrs. Robinson saw thete was no 
help for it, and making a virtueof'a necessity, 
she asked her visitors to come in. 

It was just a month since the keys of 
Myrtle Lodge had been given up to Mrs. 
Robinson, and Sir John was prepared to see 
the gardens already showing signs of their 
neglected state. 

He was mistaken. As they sauntered to 
the house he saw the flowers well cared for, 
their fresh dewy look testifying that though 
no rain had fallen for weeks they had been 
carefully watered; the strawberry beds were 
netted, the lawn was smooth es velvet, and a 
rockery filled with choice ferns was already in 
process of making. 
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The baronet was delighted. 


“You must have a good gardener, Mrs, 
Robinson ?” 


“James Grover, Sir me 9 _ He seems to 
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larger of the two sitting-rooms with a a& 
little air of pride as she bade them welconie. 

Blanche drew a long breath. She knew, of 
course, that alterations had been made at 
Myrtle Lodge, but she was quite unprepared 
for their nature. 

Thereom that in Colonel Langton’s time 
had seemed dark, almost gloomy, now rivalled 
fairyland. The halls ware edlcured pale blue, 
and painted with delicate water-colours; the 
floor was stained, the centre only covered with 
rare Eastern rugs. Curtains of Mechiin lace 
draped the.long windows, and a suite of pale 
blue satin seemed in keeping wiih fhe walls. 

But any one with money could have had 
these ; it was the ornaments, the curios. from 
foreign lands, that. told of the owner's taste 
and refinement. It seemed impossible that a 
common-minded person could have designed 
or cartied out such a. perfection of taste. 

Sir John and his daughter sat down, and 
Mrs. Robinson, with a word of apology, 
vanished. 

Blanche turned to her father with an eager 


whis 
“Tent i it lovely ?”’ 


“My dear,” said poor Sir John, fairly be- 
wildered, «it must have cost hundreds.” 

Be-enter their hostess with a dish of freshly- 
gathered strawberries. and a jug of cream. 
She pressed these delicacies on her guests, and 
they accepted, fearing to wound her, feelings. 
Blanche was too full of curiosity to be silent. 

“What a beautiful room you have made of 
this, Mrs. Robinson! I think I never saw 
such lovely old china.”’ 

“T am proud to hear you say so, Miss 
Bailey ; some of it my master brought from 
Germany, the rest has been in the family for 
generations.’ 

‘Why didj she say ‘my master’?’’ asked 
Blanche, when they were clear of the lodze 
gates. ‘It sounds just as though she were 
servant.” 

‘In that class of life women often call their 
husbands ‘ master.’ Blaiche, child, I don’t 
like this mystery 

«What m stery, papa? 
“Mrs. Robinson.” 

“Tm sure she seems'a nice, kind-hearted 

woman enough.” 
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‘The furnishing of that room must have 
cost hundreds, and” 

You are getting afraid for your rent. Eh, 

apa ? ” 
. “Nonsense, Passy. Only I can’t reconcile 
myself to think of that woman as mistress of 
such a home.” 

“Don’t let’s tell mamma,” suggested 
Blanche, “she would look on poor Mrs. 
Robinson as something terribly wicked at 


once. 

So the days on. 

Sir John his daughter never spoke of 
their visit to Myrtle Lodge, but 
they that —= were the only people 
who had ever been allowed to enter it. Mrs. 
Fagan was in great indignation; she 
and her husband had both called at different 
times, and been refused admission. The 
gardener who opened the gate had told them 
aimply Mrs. Robinson saw no visitors. They 
had asked to be allowed to stroll ronnd the 
crounds and admire the beautiful flowers, 
but James Grove was inexorable. 

Other a had tried to cultivate the 
widow ; the doctor’s wife, the lawyers’s wife, 
and such-tke matrons had followed the 
example of the lady rectoress with precisely 
the same results. 

“Tt is too bad,’ Mrs. Fagan confided to 
Blanche Bailey, when the latter was at the 
Rectory to @iscuss some arrangements for a 
school-treat to be held in Nonsuch Park ; “she 
is nothing but a comnren woman. What right 
has she to give herself airs?” . 

“T peat bom she means oe = Blanche, 
deprecatingly; ‘perhaps she really has some 
reason for not mos to know people.” 

Mrs. Fagan sniffed. 

“ And then her whole conduct is so eccen- 
tric. She says she can’t afforda servant, and 
yet she has a first-class gardener and pays 
him a good price.” 

_ “But Grove has ground of his own to cul- 
tivate now, so perhaps she pays him less, and 
he works shorter hours.”’ . 

“Nothing of the sort, Miss Bailey. His 
sister is housemaid, and so I know all 
all about it. ‘She pays him thesame as your 
father did, and twenty pounds a year extra in 
consideration of his doing all her shopping.”’ 

“ Then she can’t be poor.” 

“Poor! I expect she’s a miser.” 

“She has not been. to church for some 
weeks. I hope she is not ill.” 

‘“ Edgar made just that same remark yester- 
day. I said it didn’t much matter, but he 
would walk over‘and inquire.”’ 

“ And did hhe go in ?” 

“Nota bit of it. Grove gpened the gate 
and said there was nothing the matter. I 
told Edgar in fuswre I should leave Mrs. 
Robinson alone.” 

The door opened abruptly, and the Rector 
entered—a complete contrast to his wife, a 
simple, earnest man, with a quiet good face. 
He shook hands. 

“T just came ‘to tell you something that 
will interest you, Mary,’’ he said, blithely to 
his wife. ‘You know the debt of. fifty 
pounds still owing on the organ ?’’ 

Did she not know if? Had it not taken her 
best efforts for eighteen months to make the 
debt even as low as that? Had she not 
solicited ‘subsériptions, sold faxcy things, 
got up rafiles, and then, in the end, found her- 
self still with this awful weight of fifty 
pounds owing, and the moral certainty that in 
the course of time her husband would have to 
defray it out of his slender income. 

Her face brightened perceptibly. 

‘Ah, I know you had a letter this after- 
noon. Someone has sent you a guinea to- 
wards it,” and she thought forty-nine pounds 
sounded far less than fifty, and was comforted 
&ccordingly, 

“I don’t think I should have disturbed you 
to tell you that, Mary. I have just received 
* cheque for fifty pounds, to use for any 
parochial purpose I please.” ; 

Mrs, Fagan’s face grew radiant, 

“Oh, Edgar!” 





“Who can it be?” asked Blanche Bailey, 
excitedly. ‘Mr. Fagan, I am delighted.” 

The three, indeed, seemed intensely pleased. 
It would have donethe dondr good to see their 


happy faces. 

“T wanted so much to send it,’ said 
Blanche, wi y, “bat he said he could not 
afford it.” 


‘Sir John has been very liberal already,” 
replied the Rector. ‘“Come, Mary, won't you 
guess our friend’s name? ”’ 

“T can’t, Edgar; Iam quite at a loss.” 

‘Perhaps you'll want me to send it back,”’ 
said Mr. Fagan, archly. ‘It comes from 
Mrs. Robinson.” 

“ Mrs. Robinson! ”’ 

‘‘ And this note inside. Mary, I think ‘we 
have misjudged her. Listen!” 


‘“« Dear S1r,—I was much grieved that you 
should have taken sucha long walk in the heat 
yesterday on nry account. I hope in the course 
ofa few weeks to beable to get to church again. 
Unfortunately I am unable to receive visitors at 
home,although it has been a real sorrow to deny 
myself to you and Mrs. Fagan. Perhaps you 
will let me contribute the enclosed towards 
any parochial expense you judge best. If you 
would send me a list of the village charities I 
should be happy to subscribe to them. Very 
many trials have been my portion, but poverty 
has never touched me.— Yours faithfully, 


‘“Wiartira Rontnson.” 


There was a dead pause when the Reetor 
had finished ing. Bianche broke in,— 

“She can’t be a bad woman, Don’t you 
think it may be just as she says—she has had 
heavy troubles, and so does not cate for 
society ?”’ 

‘“T will never say another word against her,” 
rejoined Mrs. Fagan, penitently. 

Blanche Bailey went home full of Mus. 
Robinson’s generosity, but she found Nonsush 
Park almost wild with excitement on account 
of her brother’s return, and so she had to post- 
pone her story to a more convenient season. 

Captain Bailey was seven-and-twenty—a 
handsome, high-spirited young man ; the dar- 
ling of both his parents, anf the special 
champion of his sister, who, nine years his 
junior, had been apt to look up to him asa 
superior being. 

He had been absent from home three years, 
and in them Blanche had grown from a child 
to a woman. He thought his preity sister a 
very fascinating girl, and Blanche was delighted 
with her soldier-brother. 

‘*You must welcome a friend for my sake, 
Blanche,” hesaid,fondly. ‘ My fellow-officer, 
Captain Desmond, will be here next week.” 

Lady Bailey was delighted. Captain Des- 
mond was brother to an earl, and had saved 
Jocelyn’s life—two very strong elaims on her 
good-will, 

“I wonder his brother can spare him so 
soon, though!” she said, when they were dis- 
cussing the guest’s advent. 

‘‘ His brother is in no condition for society, 
even Reginald’s ; he has lost his wife.’ 

‘‘ Lost his wife!” : 

‘* How sad for him to be a widower,” re- 
marked my lady; “he must be quite a young 
man.” 

“It’s a miserable history altogether,” ex- 
plained Jocelyn. ‘She was very beautiful, 
and they were married in a great hurry abroad. 
He brought her to England after the honey- 
moon, and in three days shedisappeared. He 
hushed it up as well as he could. The servants 
think she’s abroad for her health. As a fact, 
he has no idea where she is—alive or dead, he 
knows not. He cannot even tell if he be hus- 
band or widower.”’ 

“ How awful!” 

“Aye, the news eut Rex up awfully—they 
had been so much together, he and his brother. 
They are just of an age, and as Rex has his 
mother’s fortune, and the family property is 
much encumbered, they were almost equal in 
the matter of means.’’ 

So, as Reginald Desmond has no portionless 





younger son, my lady decided to give him all 


€ 








time and opportunity to fall in love with her 
daughter, Blanche Desmond. 
It sounded well, and if the 
cumbed to his grief and trou 
child might be a countess. 
No one mentioned Myrtle Lodge that even- 


ing. 

When the ladies had retired, after a short 
chat with his father, Jocelyn Bailey went out 
for a stroll in the park. 

It was August; the harvest moon was at 
the full, and bathed in its soft splendour Nor- 
such Park looked strangely lovely. 

Jocelyn wondered on and on until he stood 
by the tall hedge which divided his father's 
ge from the gardens of Myrtle Cottage. 

e stood still for a moment, struck by the 

of the scene; and then a sweet, rich 
voice fell upon his ear. 

** Oh! love for a year, a week, a day, 

Bat, alas! for the love that loves alway.” 

The voice was clear and sweet; the accent 
good. He ‘knew the singer must bea gentle- 
woman; but what would be 
wandering alone at eleven o’clock at night ? 

Caqtain Bailey was not to be foiled; he 
mesnt to-see what kind of face went with the 
voice that had enthralled him. 

He was slim and active. Hoe sprang into a 
tree that stood close to the ledge, ¢clu:mbored 
up its branches, until he could command a 
view over half of the Lodge greands, and this 
is whet he saw. , 

A girl, apparently about twentt, in a soft 
white dress, a sky-blue cloak wrapped over her 
head. She had a mignon face, framed with 
curling hair of a golden brown, little curls 
clustered on her forehead, her dark eyes were 
fringed by long black lashes, which contracted 
with the delicate beauty of her complexion ; 
theeyes hada strange, wistful expression, the 
smile had in it more of resignation than of 
mirth. ‘It wae the lovebiest face that Jocelyn 
had ever seen, and yet he‘knew by intuition it 
was not a happy one. 

Who was she—that fair, lonely girl? and 
why did she wander by horself in those moon- 
lit grounds? ‘Her dress, her bearing, the lily 
whiteness of her hands, told of gentle birth, 
and yet what high-born mother wowld let her 
child ramble alone near midnight ? 

A moment’s doubt, just a tinge of conscience 
to remind him he was trespassing, and Jocelyn 
Bailey had ‘sealed the wali, and stood in the 
garden only a few paces removed from the 
songstress. 

He wished she would turn and see him. He 
had no idea what excuse he should make for 
his presence, only he wanted to see those lovely 
eyes looking at him, to hear that voice ad- 
dressed to him, but she did not gratify the 
desire of which she was unéoiseious. 6'\e 
seemed too wrapped in her own thoughts to 
heve’ noticed his arrival. Sle flung herself 
into a low chair, pushed one hand rapidly 
across her brow, and murmured sorrowfully,— 

“ How is it to end?” 

She must have spoken aloud without know- 
ing it. Shesatthere a few moments in blank 
despair, and then an old woman caine from 
the house, and laid ome hand upon her 
shoulder. : 

‘* Tt’s late, my deary, and you'll be ‘taking 
cold; you'd better come in.” 

The girl shook her head. 

“Tt is so beautiful here, Goody, why 
shouldn’t I stay? I can forget the trouvie 
here—I don’t have to hide myself now. I 
can feel the fresh air blow upon my 
temples, and smell the sweet scent of the 
flowers. I don't forget, Goody; I never can 
forget, but it makes the pain easier to 
bear.” 

Inexpressibly grieved and bewildered Jece- 
Ivn watched the two turn towards the house, 
the woman and the girl. He could see nothing 
of the latter's form, so closely was she 
shrouded in the blue shawl, but her face-he 
felt he should remember through all time. 

Many a young man would have made in- 
quiries of his family as to who were the 
tenants of Myrtle Lodge. Jocelyn did nothing 
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of the sort. He made no allusion whatever 
to his nocturnal adventure; he never men- 
tioned Myrtle Lodge, but he asked Blanche at 
breakfast what young lady friends she had, 
and if any of them were new-comers since he 
went to India. 

Her answer told him he could not hope to 
get an introduction to the beautiful stranger 
from his sister. 

“TI have hardly a girl-friend in the place, 
Jocelyn—actually I don’t believe there is a 
young lady under five-and-twenty except my- 
se ! ” 

“And I suppose you know all the visitable 
young ladies near here? ”’ 

“Oh, dear, yes; there is not a house my 
pony is not familiar with for miles round.” 

“Except Myrtle Lodge,” said her mother, 
gravely, 

“We won’t discuss Myrtle Lodge,” put in 
the Baronet,'cheerfully ; ‘‘ it’s your mother’s 
pet aversion just now, Jocelyn, though as it’s 
only tenanted by a middle-aged widow -of 
irreproachable character I can’t think why.”’ 

Jocelyn understood as well as if he had been 
told. The old servant he had seen in 

the village as the mistress of Myrtle Lodge, 
and the very exisgence of the beautiful songs- 
tress was unex ° 

He haunted the grounds at night, he spent 
hours in the old oak tree, but he was not re- 
warded by another sight of the lovely un- 
known. At last he began to think the whole 
affair must have been a dream, or he might 
have thought so had he not set out on a 
journey to the next town about four days after 
his return on a very threatening afternoon, 
when Blanche and her mother declared there 
would be a thunderstorm. 

He had made his purchases, accomplished 
his mother’s commission, and was thinking of 
returning, when, suddenly walking about the 
sleepy High-street, he came face to face with 
the object of his thoughts, 

She was dressed in soft grey cashmere, her 
white straw hat was trimmed with soft lace 
and forget-me-nots, but there was a nameless 
elegance about the whole. Jocelyn knew he 
could not be mistaken in her, but what could 
have brought her here? He knew she had not 
been shopping, for she came from the field 
entrance to the town. Suddenly the truth 
flashed upon him—she had walked the six 
miles from Myrtle Lodge, and this was her 
entrance into the town. 

He watched her. It may seem dishonour- 
able, but he could not bear to lose sight of her. 
How slowly and how wearily she walked, as 
though her strength was already overtaxed ! 
Jocelyn, at a little distance, kept her steadily 
in view until she entered the post-office. It 
flashed upon him then that Reddie was the 
nearest telegraph station to Blymington. 

He followed her into the shop, a fancy 
repository, and began purchasing the first 
thing he saw on the counter, while she 
advanced to the desk and wrote her message. 
The hand with which Captain Bailey was 
receiving his change shook a little, as the 
clerk (after a fashion rather prevalent in 
small rustic telegraph offices) read aloud the 
missive to make sure he had it correctly,— 

‘*Martha Robinson, Myrtle Lodge, in 
Blymington, to Dr. Armitage, Saville-row :— 
Come at once, lose not an hour.”’ 

The message filled Jocelyn with surprise. 
He knew Dr. Armitage as a physician of 

world-wide fame, whose minutes were pro- 
ductive of golden results. To summon him 
to a remote village in Blankshire save for a 
dangerous case seemed impossible, and he 
knew perfectly there was no case of dangerous 
illness at the Lodge. 

The girl evidently felt sure of the physician’s 
compliance; there was a sense relief 
about her every movement, even in %the way 
she closed the door of the little shop, and 
turned back towards Blymington. 

But she was spent and tired. Jocelyn, who 
watched her, saw that the trembling feet could 
hardly support her. He was longing to offer 
her assistance, when a friend came up, and 





claimed his attention for a few seconds, 
finally departing with the remark,— 

“TI shall not see much of you when 
Desmond comes, I expect ?”’ 

Jocelyn’s beautiful unknown had been 
within a stone’s throw during this conversa- 
tion. Free of his friend Captain Bailey 
walked on to discover the girl leaning against 
a tree, sobs almost convulsing her slight 
frame, the tears stealing down her checks. 

Jocelyn took her hand. 

‘IT am quite sure you are worn out,” he 
said, gently. ‘‘ The walk has been too much 
for you.” 

“The walk?” 

“T cannot be mistaken. You are a near 
neighbour of mine. You live at Myrtle 
Lodge.” 

The girl trembled like an aspen leaf. 

“Oh, never tell anyone,’’ she pleaded. “I 
can’t think how you found it out, but you 
look kind and pitiful. Perhaps you have 
sisters of your own at home; for their sakes 
promise that you will not betray me.” 

Troubled by her emotion Jocelyn conquered 
his own. 

“TI never betrayed anyone in my life,” he 
answered. ‘ You may trust me entirely.” 

“‘ How did you find it out?” 

“« Find out what ?” 

“That I, we, lived at Myrtle Lodge.” 

“‘T am Sir John Bailey’s son.” 

She started. 

“Sir John is good and kind; but, oh! the 
secret would not be safe with him. You must 
not tell him.” 

‘*T will tell him nothing, but I was going to 
explain. Some nights ago I was in the garden, 
and I heard a voice singing.” 

“A voice singing!” and a pained look 
crossed her face. ‘‘Ah, I have often feared 
that was dangerous, but then the singer has 
#0 few pleasures.” 

Of course she meant herself, but it seemed 

she should use the third person. 

“You will pardon my curiosity,” went on 
Jocelyn, “but I had no thought of wrong. 
The voice had touched me more than I could 
tell you. I wanted to see the owner of those 
sweet tones. I clambered into a tree that 
overlooks the garden of Myrtle Lodgs, and I 
saw——’’ 

*“‘Hush!’’ she murmured, “ for the love of 
Heaven, sir, be silent.’ 

‘But there is no one to hear us,” pleaded 
Jocelyn. “I saw you, rs were paler than 
you are now, but I could not be mistaken it 
was your face I saw, your voice I heard.” 

She does not contradict him ; indeed, a look 
of relief crosses her face. 

‘* And you will keep my secret.” - 

“ As my own. I gather the truth, the Mrs. 
Robinson, who passes for the mistress of 
Myrtle Lodge, is your servant, she does but 
guard the real lady of the land.” 

The girl blushed. 

“T cannot tell you.” 

‘‘T am not inquisitive, only,” here his deep 
voice almost broke with emotion, ‘‘a strange 
chance first showed me your face, a strange 
one has brought us together to day. Don’t you 
blush ; we might be friends.” 

The girl shook her head. 

‘**T can have no friends.” 

Jocelyn never wavered from his purpose. 

“T will never seek to know the secret of 
your life,” he protested; ‘‘no word of mine 
shall reveal that Myrtle Lodge holds any 
other inmate than Mrs. Robinson. I will be 
true as steel if only you will trust me.’’ 

She hesitated. 

“It would be cruel to take you at your 
word. You don’t know how deeply shadowed 
my life is—how little of confidence or trust I 
could offer even to a friend.” 

Jocelyn hurried on. 

** Promise me.”’ 

“T cannot.” 

“For your own sake,” he pleaded, ‘for 
your secret’s sake, don’t you think a man’s 
strong farm, a man’s true heart, would be of 
any service to you?”’ 


“‘T don’t believe in men!” 

Her voice had once more the sorrowful 
cadence in which so brief a space before she 
had told her nurse she never could forget, 
Jocelyn watched her anxiously. 

“Why?” 

“They are all false.” 

‘“« Have you tried one? ” 

She shook her head. 

“My father died when I was ten years old, 
I never had a brother; I spent all my youth 
ina French convent. It is only a few months 
since I came out, and in them I have never 
spoken as long to any man as I have to you, 
but I distrust all men, I could not help it.” 

** Distrust them all!” ‘said Jocelyn ; “let me 
be the exception ? ” 

es 8 Nag 

“ Yes, look on me as a friend.’’ 

“T need no frien¢s.”’ 

“T think you do. Shall I tell you now you 
need a friend, even at this moment ?’’ 

“Yes.” 

‘* You are tired to death, the heat is over- 
powering ; you are not fit to walk one mile, 

much less six! Let me drive you home to 
Blymington?” 

He had an abler advocate than his words. 
While they were speaking a few drops of rain 
had fallen, now a drenching torrent came 
down. They were standing in an open field, no 
shelter; the pitiless rain poured down upon 
them, wetting the girl’s soft dress through 
and through, chilling her very bones, but she 
bore up bravely. It was only when the light- 
ning swept in flashes across the sky that she 
looked terrified ; her courage ere way then, 
she buried her face in her hands. 

“There is nothing to fear,’”’ said Jocelyn, 
gently ; ‘‘ the storm is almost over now. In a 
few minutes the rain will have stopped, and I 
can drive you home.” 

“It. is very foolish, but I am always 
frightened of the thunder.” 

“Tt is not foolish; the fear of thunder is 
constitutional to many people.” 

“IT was always frightened at the convent,” 
she said, simply ; ‘‘ the nuns used to tell me it 
was because I was so wicked.’’ 

“Nonsense!” he said, almost roughly ; “I 
am quite sure you were never wicked in your 
life.” 

She shook her head. 

‘“‘T think I must be, for Iam very unhappy. 
The storm has ceased now, Captain Bailey, 
I can go home.” 

“You cannot walk to Blymington. If you 
will allow me I shall be very glad to drive you 
home.” 

“ But you have friends with you; I heard a 
gentleman say so just now.” 

‘* Ah! Captain Desmond, but he isn’t here 
now. I don’t expect him till next week.”’ 

“It is a pretty name. I thought, though, 
that Mr. Desmond was a lord.”’ 

Jocelyn laughed. 

‘* But this is his younger brother.”’ 

“Ah}” 

But for the impossibility of the thing 
Jocelyn would have said she seemed as one 
relieved from a mortal dread. Very gently he 

suaded her to accompany him for the short 
istance that separated them from the 
solitary confectioner’s of Reddie. He ordered 
tea and coffee, and then left her to seek his 
phaeton, and dismiss the groom who had driven 
him over. 

“TI shall not want you, Reynolds. 
to drive home myself.” 

Reynolds did not appreciate the prospect of 
walking the six miles to Blymington and 
put on a most injured expression of face, but 
Jocelyn paid no attention. He took the reins, 
whistled to the gallant grey, and in five 
minutes drew up before the confectioner’s. 
His passenger seemed to have gained all 
hearts. The proprietress of the shop cane 
out to wrap her warmly in a thick shawl, for 
the air was damp and heavy after the storm. 

The assistant was all smiles and beams ; and 
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the child of the house, a sly boy of ten, stood 
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aS 
offering a hasty-culled posy of flowers from 
his own bouquet. 

“Children always love me!” she said, 
simply, when Jocelyn rallied her on the 
fantetions and buttercups in the nosegay. 
“J suppose they know I am fond of them. 
Some day I shall go back to my convent and 
see all the little ones again.” 

“Not to stay!’ exclaimed Jocelyn, horror- 
struck. ‘I cam never believe you would 
choose such a life.”’ 

“JT would not become a nun,” she agreed, 
«“pecause I have no vocation for it, but I 
would like dearly to go back to the convent, 
It was such a peaceful, happy life, and the 
little children loved me so.” 

“ You will find plenty of people to love you 
here.” 

She did not contradict them, only there 
was no look of brightness in her face as there 
had been when she spoke of the convent and 
the little children. 

Jocelyn felt at a loss. He wanted to know 
more of her, and yet it was difficult to ask 
questions lest she should deem him inquisi- 
tive. 

“ Shall you stay long at Mrytle Lodge?”’ 

“I don’t know. As long as I am wanted. 
Captain Bailey, my life is not my own. I can- 
not spend it as I like. It has all to be 
devoted to one purpose.” 

“ And one person,”’ he said, jealously. 

“ Yes,” agreed the girl, simply, ‘‘and to one 
person.” 

“ And yet you don’t believe in men.” 

For a moment she almost smiled. 

“You could not think I meant a lover—— 
why, I never thought of such a thing! Never 
once in all my life.” 

“ Because you are a child.”’ 

“Tam not a child.” 

“T think so.” 

“T am one-and-twenty,” she said, gravely, 
“and oh! it seems sometimes as if I were an 
old woman.” 

They were nearing Blymington. Another 
five minutes and this strange, sweet inter- 
course would be over. 

“Will you promise to look on me as a 
friend?” once again pleaded Jocelyn. 

“I will promise never to forget your kind- 
ness,” she answered, simply. 

“And you will let me help you whenever 
you stand in need of help?” : 

“T think not.” 

“Why not?” 

“You are young,’’ she said, speaking as 
though she had been years older than him, 
instead of considerably his junior. “ You 
are just beginning life free and unfettered. 
You ought not to know anything of such a 
Sorrow as weighs on us.”’ 

“I might help to lift the burden.” 

“Nothing could do that, the past is past, 
Captain Bailey; not the mines of Golconda 
can undo it.” 

‘Then your sorrow is in the past?” 

“In the past, the present, and-the future. 
The germ of it all happened not quite a year 
ago. Fancy, eleven months ago I was happy 
im my convent, little reeking the blow that 
‘was to fall.” 

“Tell me at least one thing,” he implored 
her. “I shall never forget you—never while 
Tlive. Surely you will let me know by what 
name I may recall you?” 


a flushed crimson, and he hastened to 


? 


“Why not the name you bear in the world 
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misery and wickedness, the cruelty and wrong, 
that went on in the great vortex men call the 
world.” 

They were at the Lodge gates. Jocelyn as- 
sisted her to alight, whispering,— 

“IT shall never forget to-day, and I shall 
think of you as June.” 





CHAPTER II. 

June—for we will act Captain Bailey and 
call her at present by the name she best loved 
—did not wait for admittance ; she produced 
a small latch-key from her pocket, opened the 
door, and entered the grounds of Myrtle 
Lodge as one well used to the place. She 
threaded the mazy labyrinth and arrived at last 
at the steps leading to the door. 

Hushing her footfall by instinct, she crept 
noiselessly up these. The door was open. 
June went to her own room, threw off her wet 
clothes, and dressed herself in a loose, white 
robe bound round the waist by a blue ribbon. 
She put on a pair of thin, red slippers, and so, 
attired that her movements could cause 
neither noise nor annoyance to the most 
sensitive ear, she went back to the drawing- 
room. 

She sat down by the window and leant her 
little head wearily against the panes of glass. 
She was tired in body, tired in mind ; her very 
heart seemed near to breaking. 

‘If only she had been with me,” murmured 
June, ‘I think I would have saved her. Oh, 
my darling! don’t you know June would give 
her life and happiness just to bring back 
yours!”’ 

Poor June! Such a little of home life had 
been hers. On her father’s death she had been 
adopted by her mother’s brother, an eccentric 
millionaire, who not knowing what to do with 
a child placed her in a convent abroad. A 
year after he died, leaving the strange proviso 
that his niece was to reside entirely at the 
convent until she attained the age of twenty- 
one; her future then was at her own disposal 
and her immense fortnne also. The latter had 
increased during a long minority, so that at 
twenty-one June found herself possessed of 
thousands a-year. But the girl had no desire 
to leave the shelter of the convent; the life 
there suited her. She might have ended her 
days in that quiet retirement but for an awful 
trouble, which seemed to sap the very founda- 
tions of her life, and sent her to England as 
fast as steamer and train would take her. 

Poor June! Beautiful as was that drawing- 
room there was something lonesome even in 
its beauty. Everything that money could 
purchase, or taste desire, was there, but money 
and taste are not all powerful; there was not 
one happy memory connected with the room. 
Ever since she came to Myrtle Lodge June 
could not recall one happy hour. 

Till now! ‘The remembrance of Captain 
Bailey’s kindness, of his gentle, chivalrous 
tenderness, came to the lonely maiden again 
and again, and comforted her almost in spite 
of herself. True she did not believe in men, 
that she had been taught at the convent they 
were all bad, but still June was disposed to 
make an exception in favour of her hero. 

‘‘And he thought it was I he heard sing- 
ing,’’? she murmured. ‘Goody ought to know 
that, it would make her more careful. Well,” 


| —and the girl smothered a choked sob—‘ she 


is not likely to sing out-of-doors by moon- 
light again yet awhile, poor darling.”’ 
And though this speech might imply the 


you are hidden from? Tell me what you were elderly Mrs. Robinson had been guilty of this 


called at th y L 
who loved ae by the little children 


strange whim, and that it was the old nurse 


| whom June addressed as “poor darling,” as a 


He had gon her difficulty, and she smiled fact both these implications would be very far 
e 


in gratitude. 


“They did not like my name, it was s0 | 


English. 
cause my birthday came in the month of 
flowers. It was a pretty idea, and I liked it. 
Think of me as June, Captain Bailey, the 
name I bore when my life was as free and 
Careless as a little bird’s—when safe inside 


the convent’s walls I knew nothing of the ; 


They used to call me June, be- | 


from the truth. 

The girl sat on for hour, still the gathering 
darkness gave her a chill, weird sensation ; she 
grew nervous and fanciful. At last she 
started up and lighted some wax candles, 
which stood in a silver candelabra on a table 
near her ; the soft light banished the shadows 
on the wall, and dispelled a little of the gloom 
at June’s heart. She was just going to take 


€ 


up a book when the supposed owner of the 
house, Mrs. Robinson, appeared. 

‘‘Oh, my dear, I have been that anxious 
about. you!” she began. “I thought you’d 
catch your death of cold in that rain, and 
come home dead-beat.’’ 

Was it wrong of June that- she suppressed 
all mention of Captain Bailey? She trusted 
him so entirely—she felt he would never 
betray their meeting; and she had good. rea- 
sons for not wishing the story of her drive to 
get to Mrs. Robinson’s ears, it would but have 
increased the fears which haunted the widow. 

“T was tired,” she admitted, frankly, “ and 
damp, too; but I changed my things, and 
came here to rest. Goody, how is she?" 

* Just the same, my dear.”’ 

“T sent off the telegram.” 

‘* He’ll be here to-morrow, missie; and now 
I'll see to getting you a bit of supper. You 
must be faint.’’ 

“Shall I go and sit with her?” 

“No, my dear, it’s no fit place for you ; and 
Miss Nell’s off her head.. She wouldn’t know 
you; she’s just dropped into a kind of troubled 
sleep, poor dear! ”’ 

With a tender care and yet a marked 
respect Mrs. Robinson prepared the supper 
she had spoken of. 

June smiled faintly, and took a wing of 
cold chicken on her plate, but it was plain she 
was. too tired and to eat. 

“ What's upset you, missie ?’’ asked the old 
nurse, gently. ‘‘ It’s not the old trouble only 
that’s sing on you to-night.” 

“T think it is.” 

* And nothing else ?’’ 

‘* It seems heavier sometimes than others, 
Martha. Besides all the sadness of it, there’s 
the disgrace!” 

The servant flushed crimson; she seemed 
for a moment almost angry with June. 

“There’s a many ‘Id ready to call her 
trouble by that name, my poor lamb !—but 
not you, Miss Jane, not you. I can’t a-bear 
to hear the word coming from your lips.” 

June hid her face with her hands. 

“IT am not thinking only of Nell,’’ she said, 
faintly. ‘Goody, I am afraid I’m getting 
selfish. I was thinking of myself.” 

“Yourself, Miss June!” 

‘‘Mine will be a banned life as well as 
Nell’s! Goody, I am so tired of all these 
shifts and concealments! It’s weary work, 
hiding under a name that’s not_your own, and 
being afraid of every stranger’s face. Goody, 
must it go on?” 

“It is: hard for you,” confessed Goody ; 
“but think of her suffering, Miss Jane? Yours 
is nothing to it.” : 

“I know, I know; only Nell had just a 
taste of happiness—she knew what pleasure 
meant. What I want to say, Goody, is, when 
Nell gets well, couldn’t we all go away, and 
live openly somewhere? England is such a 
big place, Goody, surely somewhere we can 
find a place where we should be safe from 

im ?” 

“ll think of it, Miss June; and maybe 
you'll speak to Armitage, my dear.” 

Jane sighed. 

The next day Goody seemed possessed but 
of one desire—to get June out of the house. 
She who had hitherto kept the girl almost a 
prisoner, for fear of being seen, now had but 
one desire to get her away. 

“ After all, Miss June,’”’ she said, slowly, 
“ you’ve nothing to do with all the misery of 
it. If you met him, even, you could prove to 
him you had never seen his face before. I 
think we’ve made a mistake, my dear. You’re 
getting pale and thin. Go out a bit, and if 
anyone asks who you are, you can up and tell 
them you are Mademoiselle de Juvencal, and 
that you’ve come here on a long visit.” 

She had read the girl’s heart aright. The 
long course of concealment, the hiding from 
her fellow-creatures had been too much for 
June. She was growing weak and ill. 

So June took Goody at her word, dressed in 
the pretty cambric which had been the sum- 





mer comforter. 
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At the convent mademoiselle walked) across 
the fields to the village. It :was.asaint’s day, 
and the ball was chiming for service. 

Jane went in. She had not been inside a 
church since she left France, and the very 
cuietmess of the place was a relief to the over- 
charged heart. 

Of the féw worshippers not one of them so 
thoroughly lifted their hearts in prayer as 
June. 

She was coming slowly out, lingering in the 
churchyard to leok at the peaceful graves, 
when she came face to face with Mx. and. Mrs. 
Fagan. 

They hed both remaiked the beautiful, 
young stranger, and resobved to te her. 
The clergyman began by asking if she were a 
stranger im i s 

“Yes; Lam staying with Mrs. Robinson.’ | 

Mrs. Fagan said a few words of gratitude 
for Mrs. Robinson’s mmunificence; then she 
hoped that lady was in better health. 

Goody had never ailed anything in her hie. 
June could only say that Mrs. Robinson was 
much the same. 

“ And ate you making a long stay here?” 

“T shall stay as long as Mrs. Robinson does. ' 
She is, in a sort of way, my guardian.” 

T were at the Rectory gate. Mrs. Fagan 
begged June to come in rest. 

‘* You look so tired.” 

“T shall be very pleased,” thitiking what a 
relief it would be to see the inside of some 
other house than Myrtle Lodge, “but I 
to introduce myself to you. I am Rosamond de 
Juvencal.”’ 

“The ‘de’ impressed Mrs. Fagan very 
much; the Rector only said, kindly,— 

‘“‘T can hardly believe you are not English.” 

“T am English!” sail Sane, with a blush ; 
‘‘at least half. My mother was French, and 
when my father died the family adopted‘ me, 


I spent a very happy childhood in France, and 
my name reminds me of it.” 

__ rhe childless couple were delighted with 
June, 

Mrs. Fagan had just begged her to stay to 
lunch, when a servant announced Captain and 
Miss Bailey. 

Blanche responded warmly to the imtroduc- 
tion ; Jocelyn almost crushed the little fingers 
in his grasp, and whispered, so as to be only 
heard by her,— 

“T little guessed what pleasure was in store 
for me.” 

They spent a delightful morning. The three 
young people tunched at the Rectory, then 
Blanche had to consult Mrs. Fagan on parish 
basiness, and deputed Jocelyn ta escort Made- 
moiselle de Juvencal home. 

“You are very silent,” he told her, as they 
passed out at the tory gates. 

: ae tee to speak to you. 

“You must think me so deceitful.” 

“Why?” 

“T told you last night my very name must 
be a secret, that the fact of my being in the 
neighbourhood must be kept sacred.”’ 
524d 1 am sure you told me nothing you did not 
helieze.”’ 

“Ob, nothing!” 

“Then why?” 

“Twill tell you! I was so sad last night ; I 
told Goody I thought this life of deceptions 
and mysteries was killing me, that I had no 
heart to wish for life. She loves.me very much. 
She told me this morning she thought I might 
ead the concealment ; that Blymington would 
trouble. itself very little about me, that even 
if the worst happened, and our enemy dis- 
covered ns, he would never connect Rosamond 
de Juvencal with the girl he sought. 

‘‘ And your nameis Resamond ? ” 

“ Yes, out I like June best.” 

“So do Eh” 

_'‘ How pretty your sister is?’ said June, 
simaply; ‘‘ and how happy she seems? Do you 
cnow I have not seen anyone so bright since I 


“I don’t think Blanche has ever known 2. 
sorrow.” 
“ Is she engaged to be married?” 
“No; men don’t often go in for match. 
making, but I have one darling ambition for 
my sister. I want her to marry my dearest 
friend, Captain Desmond.” 
** And will she? ” 
‘« They have never seen each other.” 
And then he fell to ing Jone of his 
Indian life and his profession. The girllistened 
with deep intense and ready mE, 
“How they must have mi ou—your 
I mean—while you were in India!” 

“T think they did. Well, I havea year’s | 
leaxe now.” 

«« And then shall you return?” 

‘‘ I don’t know.” 

0 phe know 4 : 

“Tt not depend upon me.’ 

“Qh, upon your father?” 

Beconld not venture to tell her his future 
depemded on herself, so he only answered,— 

* The governor wants me to sell out and go 
into parliament. He says I am old poral. 
now to settle down.” 

“ And shall you?” 

‘‘ - don’t know.”’ 

“ I should like to be a soldier!” said June, 
dy y. “And yetI don’t know; fighting 


4 is very fatiguing. 


‘“‘ Have you tried it?” 

“Yes,” 

“T think a home the pleasantest life a man 
can have,” said Jocelyn. 

“‘ And you have a happy home!” 

‘Ah! but Nensuch is my father’s home, 
and will be, I trust, for years. I meant a 
home of my own, such as 2 man makes only 
when he marries.” 

June showed no sign of confusion. 

“I wouldn’t marry if I were you,” she said, 


and made me take theirname. I don't mind: | pecs A marriage leads to all kinds of 


And before he could ask her meaning she 
had reached the gate of Myrtle Lodge, and 
must say good-bye. 


CHAPTER JIT. 

Captain Desmonp duly arrived at Nonsuch 
Park, and before he had been there a fort- 
night fell into the plan amiably designed for 
him by Lady igen F 

He by taking a friendly interest in 
Blanche for her brother’s sake; he ended by 
loving her as brave, true men like him love 
but once in life, 

The bronzed, bearded soldier who had seen 
the loveliest. faces of Anglo-Indian society 
unmoved, surrendered his whole heart to the 
laughing, blue eyes of the unsophisticated 
country maiden. 

And for once the course of love seemed 
destined to run smoothly. Jocelyn Bailey 
was unusually moody and preoccupied. Rex 
and Blanche were perforce left much ther, 
and thrown, as it were, upon each ot for 
companionship. . 

anche never stapped to wonder what 
made her days so pleasant; she never paused 
to think how lonely she would be when Rex 
ba ope 
he gave herself up to the happiness of the 
moment, and in the early ber days her 
face took a new charm, her smile a fresh 
brightness, from the strange, new joy that had 
come to her. 

They might have gone on for weeks in this 
happy, dreamlike state, but one morning Rex 
found.a letter by his plate. It announced 
Lord Desmond’s return, to England, and 
begged his brother to join him in a few days’ 
time at Desmond Castle, 

There was a general outcry from the Baileys; 
only Blanche was silent, but there was a 
troubled look in her eyes. After breakfast 
she disappeared. Rex, whose sole object was 
to find her, discovered her by the banks of the 
lake, her pretty face paled as though by sud- 
den grief, and a suspicious moistness about 





left the convent.” 


“What is the matter? ” 

‘“‘ Nothing,” very sharply. 

“What a pretty place Nonsuch is!” said 
Rex, half dreamily. “I shall wever forget 
the happy days I havespent here—mever, while 


“You seem very glad’to go away !”’ 

‘‘T am very sorry.” 

“ Are you?” 

“Yes. And you, Blanche—may I hope you 
will miss me just a little ?”’ 

No answer. 

“ Blanche,” and there was @ grave ring in 
his voice, ‘‘won’t you answer me?” 

“T shall miss you!” she said, slowby. “Ono 
always misses visitors when they go away.” 

Rex seized her hand. ; 

‘Am I nothing but a visitor to yon, 
Blanche?” 
She never e a word, but she did not 
attempt to withdraw her hand, and thus 
encouraged, Rex hurried on,— 

“Blanché, my darling! don’t: Fou know 
what has made this time at Nonsuch go happy 
to me? Blanche, I love you with-all my 
strength, dear! I want you to promise me 
none to be my wife!” } 

e blue eyes drodped; Rex put one arm 
around her, and drew her cleser to himself. 

“Tam a shocking bad match for’a fairy like 
you; but, my darling, no mam could love you 
more. If only you will give yourself to me, 
little one, you shall be happy—if “love con 
make you so!” 

She just whispered three'words in so low a 
tone, they only just reached his ear, 

* Are you sure ?”’ , 

“Sure Ilove you? I never doubted thet.” 

“Yet you would go away.” 

“I was so unhappy, Blanche, I could not 
guess whether it was all in'vain and Eloved you 
so!” ; 

“Don’t go away !’” ‘ 

“But I can’t quarter myself on: Sir John 
for ever, Blanche! I must go away some 
time; only I hope soon ‘to come back and take 
you with me!” 

Blanche shook her head. 

‘““Oh, no; I can’t Be married for ever so 
long—they couldn't spare me for a long, long 
time.” 

“T think they must.” 

“Tam all they have.” 

“ Jocelyn must find a nice little wifeto com- 
fort Sir John and your mother.” 

To his surprise Blanche turned white as 


for the support of his arm she must have 
fallen. 

“ What is it, dear?”’ 

“Can't you guess? ” 

“IT would rather you should tell me.” 

“Tam so- uneasy about Jocelyn!” 

“ Why?” ‘ 

“Heis so altered. Oh! Rex, haven't you 
noticed it? He is hardly ever ‘at home! He 
seems to care for nothing but wandering 
about the house alone!” 

It-dawned on Rex then that hie friend had 
changed ; that Jocelyn ever willingly joined 
either his guest or his sister im their excur- 
sions ; that he seemed to live, as it were, a life 
apart, engrossed by his own affairs. : 

Captain Desmond had not ‘noticed this 
chamge before; looking back he felt that 
Jocelyn was quite different from the blithe 
young officer who had been his comrade in 
India. 

“Well,” said Blanche, feverishly, “don't 
you Mon ete tg that it is so?” 

“ es. ” 


“ He seems haunted by some secret trouble,” 
went on the anxious sister. 

‘*Can he be in love?” 

Blanche shivered. 

“Tam afraid so.” : 

“Nay, sweetheart, why should you fear’ 
You would spare Jocelyn a wife's love if 1 
made him happy?” 

“Gladly ; but——” 

“Come, Blanche, I gm stre you kriow more 





her blue eyes. 





of this’ than yeu have told me.” 


death; she trembled so exceedingly, that but 
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«I know nothing, byt I fear——” 

“Sweetheart, I will share all your fears, 
and give, you your portion of my. hopes in 
exchange,” ‘ 4 

‘“‘T am_afraid.he is in love with Rosamond 
de Juvencal.’’ } 

“ T never heard of her,” 

“She lives:at Myrtle. Lodge,” 

‘‘ What! your mother's,pet bngions 2 Nay, 
Blanche, I am sure an ancient female.of the 
name of Rebinson is the mistress of Myrtle 
Lodge.” 

“ Yes, butthis girl lives with her.” 

“No one has.ever seen her,’’ 

“ Her existence was. kept secret at first, but 
one day she went to church, and the Fagans 
asked her to the Rectory. I can’t describe 
her to you... He met her there, and I thought 
ber oe om creature I had ever beheld,” 

“ After.that day she went back to her life 
of seclusion... Mr. and Mrs. Fagan called 
again and again, but they were she was 
too ill to see anyone. A physician came from 
London and brought a nurse. For a, whole 
month the nurse remained at Myrtle. Lodge. 
People tried to question her, but she weuld 
answer nothing. They found out at last that 
she weel'rench, and could not speak one word 
of English,” 

“ But, Blanche, what/has.all this to do with 
Jocelyn?” 

“He lowes, her,” 

“ You. have no proof of it.’ 

“Tam sureof it.” , 

“ And if: she is-so-beautifal, why should she 
not beeome Anis! wife?’ 

‘‘ Because theve is a mystery in her life; 
because, Myrtle is a place of secrets.!”’ 
She trembled violently. ‘ You don’t. know 
the queer stories that are about the place. 
They say sometimes the people there are 
criminals hiding from the law. Beautiful as 
she was, Resamond seamed, possessed by a 
living dread ; she started ‘at sound,”’ 

“Trust me, Blanche, I will unrayel, the 
mystery for you.” 

Sir John and Lady Bailey were delighted 
at their danghter’s.engagemeat, They would 
not hear of Rex, leaving them, but urged the 
Earl's ‘joining them. at Nonsuch instead of 
going to his lonely castle, 

Rex smiled. 

“It is: se.good.of you to ask him. Poor 
rs, He has meped nearly to. death since 

is loss.” 

Blanche’ was not present, so Lady Bailey 
felt free to ask.a few questions. 

“Has he really heard nothing of his wife?”’ 

‘Not asingle word. She left his home in 
April. ide has empleyed the most skilful 
detectives in London, has spent money like 
water in the search, but nothing has ever 
been discovered.’’ : . 

“You never saw her, I think?” 

“‘ Never. . She was an orphan, and breught 
up by an aunt, who was only too glad.to get 
rid of her by marriage.” 

‘‘ Perhaps-she has gone to her?” 

‘‘ Impossible ! Mrs. Trevlyn and her husband 
weat to Australia the day after my brother’s 
marrigge,” 

“ And she was very beautiful?” 

“Lovely! I have seen a full-length picture 
of her, and I never saw so perfect aface, It 
wss @ love-match; they never had one word 
of discord, they lived together in the deepest 
aiection. He brought her to England, and 
the third day of their return he went to see 
his lawyers.on business; he was absent three 
hours ; when he got back to the hotel his’ wife 
was gone,” 

‘* 4nd she left no letter ?”’ 

“ Not a single line.” 

‘It is.inconmaprehensible ! ’’ 

“People might fancy she was to blame; 
that she had married him for ambitious 
motives,”’ put in Sir John. 

Captain Desmond sighed. 

‘‘] think so myself, in spite of poor Guy's 
assurances. I believe that she was persuaded 
to marry bim by her relations, and that a 
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meeting with a former lover overcame all her 
resolutions, and she ffed.’’ 
*¢But the Earl has faith in her 2.” 
“Unbroken faith.” 
“It is a strange story.” 
Captain Desmond attached himself tc 


Jocelyn that evening, With remarkable perti- 
ree Xi refused ail his friend's efforts to get 
ri im. 


“You had better go to Blanche,’ said 
Jocelyn, coolly. ‘I want to go out.’ 

“I feel that a stroll in the grounds is just 
the thing I am inclined for.” 

“I prefer to go alone.” 

‘“‘ Jocelyn, have I offended you?”’ 

The heir of Nonsuch drop his mask of 
indifference, and answered y— 

‘“No, but I am so upset and bothered I 
don’t think I quite know what I’m about. 
I assure you, Rex, I should be miserable com- 
ont, to-night.” 

«But I want to talk to you.” 

“You had better talk to Blanche.” 

“She sent me here.” 

“Why?” 

“She is uneasy about you.” 

“T’m right en te 

Rex shook his head. 

“You can’t blind me or your sister either. 
We know you are changed almost beyond 
recognition in-one short month. Jocelyn, 
surely you will trust me and confide in me?”’ 

“ You couldn’t help me.” 

“T think I could. What troubles you?” 

“The old story—women, cards, and horses 
are at the bottom of all miseries.” 

“ And in this case it isa woman?” 

Jocelyn nodded. 

‘You are serious? ”: 

Captain Bailey removed his cigar from his 
lips and’said, passionxtel'y,— 

So serious that I have sworn no other 
women shall be wife.” 

‘+ And the difficulties? ” 

“All love doesnot run so smoothly as yours.” 

** Won't she listen to you ?”’ 

Jocelyn’s cheek flushed. 

. “TI think she loves me, but——”’ 

‘But she ismbitious ?” 

The lover shook his head. 

“Not in the least; she won’t marry me be- 
cause there is a seeret im her life which she 
declares makes her marrying any one an im- 
possibility.” 

“ Whatis it?” 

“She won’t tell me.” 

“There must be'a secret.” 

Jocetyn shook his head. 

“Wot” 

“T need not ask if she is'a lady.” 

“ She is Rosamond de Juvencal. ‘Her home 
is at Myrtle Lodge.” 

“Then the mystery which hangs over that 
house has to do with the ‘secret that ails 
you ? ” 

“Tt is one and the same.” 

“ And you can’t tell what it is?” 

“J have no idea.”” Poor Jocelyn spoke the 
words almost with a grean. ‘‘She tells me 
Mrs. Robinson, the reputed'tenant, is her old 
nurse. She declares there is a solemn reason 
for the secluded way in which they live, that 
an awful danger hangs ever over their heads 
which nothing but the! utmost vigilance can 
avert.” 

“ It. must be an awful life for her.’ 

“ That's the worst of it. It is wearing her 
out. Isee her fading day by day, and yet I 
can do nothing. I implore her to tell me all. 
She says thatshe cannot; that she is bound 
to silence by a solemn vow,” 

“Jocelyn, you had better go abroad.” 

‘And leave her? Never.” 

«« What good cam your staying here do her, 
if this secret, which can never be revealed, 
must always stand as @ barrier between 
you? It is but inflicting needless torture on 
you both to stay here—to be within a stone’s 
throw of her, and yet to be parted as com- 

y as by the ocean.” 

‘ Lcamnot go,” said Jocelyn, brokenly. ‘It 

is weak, despicable, but I.-have not the 
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courage. to.go. I,love her, Rex; I love her 
better than my life.” 

‘‘ And you think she loves you?” 

“I would stake my every hope of happi- 
ness present and to come upon it. June 
loves me just as I do her,”’ 

“I thought her name was Rosamond.” 

‘She was so christened, but she is always 
called June after the month in which she wes 


‘* How old is she?” 

He waited in breathless silence for the 
answer, 

‘* Twenty-two,” 

Captain Desmend went on steadily with 
his questions. 

‘“*T suppose she is of French parentage ?’’ 

‘IT don’t know. She isanorphan. I don’t 
think she ever saw England until 2 few 
monthsago. She came over in April or May.” 

Any one less wreapt up in their own 
troubles.must have noticed the change that 
eame over Captain Desmond's face. He 


| seemed as one struck by a sudden dread. 


“You have said that she is beantifnul and 
of genteel birth,’’ he seid, slowly; ‘1 sup- 
pose she is highly.educated.?” 

‘* She sings like a nightingale.’ . 

‘*I wish I could see her.” 

“Why?” 

“ A-stranger can sometimes do more than a 
person closely interested. I might be able to 
persuade her to_reveal the secret which divides 


| you.” 


doeelyn shook his head, 

“ She would never break her word,” 

“She might ‘tell me,at least, if anything 
could change her resolution. Jocelyn, let me 
be your amabassader? At least I can do no 
harm.” 

And, strange as it.may seem, Jocelyn econ- 
sented. A month of hopes and fears, a month 
of suspense, had quite unnerved him. He was 
beginning to feel thathe must arrive at some 
conclusion, that he must evercome June's 
scruples, or for both their sakes see her fair 
face no more. 

“Do not go te-night,”’ said Rex, when he 
hed learned the manner in which the lovers 
met, ‘“‘your absence may make her more 
amienable.to persuasion. To-morrow I will 
be at Myrtle Ledge; and, Jocelyn, I will plead 
your cause,as theugh it were nyy own,” 

But Captain Desmond had no mind to wait 
for the evening to reconnoitre Myrtle Lodge 
and its inmates. He went 40 Sir John the 
next morning, and pleaded. his desire to see 
the pretty house whose origin he had learned 
from Blanche. 

“ He wanted,” he said, ‘*to see the retreat 
his darling’s namesake had built and beanti- 
fied.” 

Sir John was nothing loth. 

‘‘ When you are married,” he said, cheer- 
fully, ‘‘I shall give Mrs, Robinson notice to 
leave. Myrtle Lodge will be the very home 
for you and Blanche when you ave tized of 
the turmoil of London life.” 

He wrote a very courteous note to Mis. 
Robinson,— 

*‘ His future son-inlaw much wished to see 
the cottage of which he had heard so much, 
would she kindly allow him to look over the 
house and grounds ?”’ 

There was not the slightest preparation or 
warning given to the inhabitants of the Lodge. 
Captain Desmond rang at the gate and pre- 
sented his letter to Mrs. Robinson, who herself 
obeyed the summons. She read it through, 
and, looked troubled. ; 

“I’m sorry to seem disobliging,’”’ she said ; 
‘but the house is in great. confusion. I could 
only show you one or two of the rooms and 
the gardens if that would be your pleasure, 
sir?” 

“I should be delighted.” 

The old woman led the way throngh the 
grounds. Rex behaved with admirable com- 
posure, never betraying he had come for any 
other purpose than to admire the autumn 
flowers. 

A bend of the path bronght them sudd 
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to a summer-house, and in it he descried a 
beautiful young woman with an infant in her 
arms. He gave an involuntary start just as 
Mrs. Robinson turned in an opposite direc- 
tion. 

He followed his guide, who believed the 
little sight in the arbour had altogether 
escaped him. He talked on indifferent sub- 
jects so well"that she was completely blinded, 
and took him into the drawing-room without 
a suspicion that he had learned the secret she 
kept so well. 

Captain Desmond pleaded for some of the 
lovely crimson creeper which covered the 
white stone walls. As his hostess went to cut 
it he was left alone for a moment in the 
ra amar and opened a book lying on the 
table. 

The inscription inside was “‘ Martha Robin- 
son, from her loving Nell.”” Desmond recog- 
nised the handwriting at once, and knew that 
his suspicions were correct. 

He took the crimson flowers from his 
hostess with courteous thanks; but his face 
was very grave and sad as he walked home, for 
it seemed to him the beautiful frail creature 
who had blighted his brother's life would have 
a lasting sorrow on his friend’s. 

The woman he had seen in the arbour—the 
woman who, of course, was Jocelyn’s love— 
was Helen, the much-loved wife of his brother. 
The child in her arms was doubtless the cause 
of her flight. 

He understood the story. Some one had 
loved and deceived her before ever she met 
Lord Desmond. She married the with- 
out love; but yet could not bring the last 
wrong of all upon him, and make him bring 
up as his own a child that was not his. 

Perhaps she nad repented of her errors; 
anyway, deeply as she had sinned, she 
had just one — of generosity left. She 
had given up her home, title, and riches 
rather than pass off her first-born child as 
heir to the house of Desmond. 

But if this was so whence came her money, 
for there was no lack of wealth at Myrtle 
Lodge? How could a fugitive wife afford the 
luxuries he had seen in Mrs. Robinson’s 
house ? 

He went in search of Jocelyn—he felt he 
could not rest until he had discharged his 
melancholy duty. Captain Bailey was in the 
smoking-room; he looked up as his friend 
entered. 

“TI hear you have been to Myrtle Lodge. 
Surely you remembered I told you the even- 
ing was the only time you would see my 
June?” 

“I went to see Mrs. Robinson—she has no 
sus”icion I had any other object than to see her 


fie vers.”’ 


“Well?” 
“‘Oh, Jocelyn, it is not well.” 
** You saw her—June?”’ 


** Yes.” 
“Go on,” cried Jocelyn, impatiently. 
“Don’t deal out your poison by drops. I am 


® man—what she can bear to suffer surely I 
can bear to hear?” 

“I saw her—be brave, Jocelyn—sitting in 
an arbour with a child in her arms.” 

“It is false!” 

“I wish it were. A helpless, long-robed 
baby.” 

‘It was someone else’s child?” 

“It could not be.” 

A deep silence. 

** IT don’t believe it.” 

“Jocelyn, you may well believe it. Alas! 
I have too good a reason to be certain. The 
woman you have known as June or Rosamond, 
or any other alias, is in the eyes of the law 
my brother’s wife, Helen Countess of Des- 
mond.” 

“Tt is false!” 

‘* My dear fellow, I wish it were.” 

“I thought you had never seen your sister- 
in-law?” 

“Never. But I have seen a full-length 
picture of her.” 

‘When did you suspect this?” 


“T don’t know; it came on me by de- 
grees, like your June. I knew that Lady 
Desmond had lived abroad until last April ; 
the age corresponded also. I knew that 
Helen had one marvellous gift, a heavenly 
voice ; when you compared your June with a 
nightingale I felt sure it must be the same.” 
“What is to be done?” 

Oh, what a weary voice—all heart and life 
had died out of it. 

“You had better not see her again.” 

‘*T must see her once again, Rex. I should 
go on doubting your judgment even to the end 
if I did not,” 

‘* Well—be it so.” 

It was evening, not much after eight 
o’cluck, that Rosamond de Juvencal ssole 
softly out into the moonlit grounds. Alas! 
alas! she often met Jocelyn there. She believed 
he loved her as his own life. She had begun to 
ask herself whether the awful calamity that 
had befallen her twin-sister must for all 
time shut her out from wedded love and hap- 
piness. : 

They were twin-sisters, these two; their 
father, Colonel Lascelles, had died when the 
were two years old, then they were pth me | 
Rosamond was adopted by her maternal 
uncle and placed in a French convent, while 
the Colonel’s sister, Mrs. Ashley, took charge 
of Helen. 

Poor Helen! Her new guardians were 
wildly ambitious—they hated the thought 
that Rosamond would one day be better and 
greater than Helen, and so a few months 
after the separation they told their niece that 
her twin-sister was dead. 

They were impecunious people, and often in 
difficulties; they lived in such places as 
Boulogne and Homburg. England was barred 
to them on account of debts. When in their 
roamings they met Lord Desmond they deter- 
mined Helen should be his wife, as the 
young couple fell violently in love with each 
other. There was very little difficulty in 
securing a coronet for their niece, and the day 
after Helen was made a countess, Mr. and 
Mrs. Ashley set out for Australia. 

Seme months of perfect happiness followed, 
then the earl took his wife to. England. 
Left alone one morning, Helen was informed 
@ woman was asking to see her; this woman 
declared herself to be Lord Desmond’s law- 
ful wife. She produced the certificate of her 
matrri year before Helen. She twitted 
the wretched girl with being no true wife, and 
finally offered to keep silent for a considera- 
tion of a hundred pounds down, and as much 
more paid quarterly. 

Almost beside herself poor Helen took up 
& peerage, and there sure enough she found 
the fatal entry :— 

“Desmond, Guy Verrall, Earl of, born 
March 11th, 1850, married November, 1880, to 
Caroline, daughter of Mr. James Pearson.” 

She might have distrusted the woman’s 
words, she might have believed the certificate 
a forgery, but she could not refuse the evi- 
dence of the printed . Rallying all her 
strength she bade the self-styled Lady Des- 
mond to call on her the next day ; and then 
left alone the poor, distracted creature put on 
a hat and shawl, and left for ever the pro- 
tection of the man she had idolised. 

Fortunately she had one friend—the old 
nurse, who had tended her infancy. After 
leaving the Lascelles Mrs. Robinson had 
entered a nobleman’s family, and was now 
living very comfortably on an annuity left 
her by the same master. 

She received Nell very tenderly, and then 
seeing the girl’s bitter misery, fearing her life 
itself would be the price of her sorrow, she 
told her of the beautiful twin-sister living in 
the quiet French convent. 

The rest is simple. Rosamond de Juvencal 
and Helen were reunited, Myrtle Lodge was 
hired and furnished at June’s expense, and the 
little family removed there; but they were all 





f 


by an awful dread that Nell’s secret 


and scorned because of the wrong worked on 
her. 

To the simple, true-hearted women the 
stain of dishonour on their name seemed too 
awful. They would have spent their last 
penny to hide it. 

One other fear they had that Lord Desmond 
should discover Nell and claim the child she 
was expecting; for they knew so little of law 
—they were ignorant that the poor babe’s 
cdeabblilidetiags made it safe for ever from its 
father. 

And now June went to meet her lover almost 
resolved to tell him all, and let him judge 
whether Nell’s misfortunes made her an unfit 
wife for him. 

She was rich-almost beyond calculation. Of 
course, she must always provide for Nell and 
the child, who were friendless, but out of such 
a fortune as hers even this was a mere trifle. 

But Joceyln greeted her with no lover’s 
smiles ; he pressed no tender caresses on her 
face—he stood stern and cold almost as a judge, 
while he looked into her face. 

**T know all.” 

Her heart seemed turned to stone. 

Ty All ? ” ? 

“Reginald Desmond was at Myrtle Lodge 
this morning. He saw the ona and its 
mother. The secret that had seemed impene- 
trable to me was patent to him at once!”’ 


June’s lips wreathed with scorn. 
“IT could believe any ill of Captain Des- 
mond ; he comes of a dishonourable race!”’ 


“He is a true friend to me, an _ 
tenderness—his love ing aught else. 
“My darling! I can’t ew Dien. Tell me 
my fears are vain! Oh! deny this miserable 
story, and I will take your word against the 
whole world!” 

Slowly, solemnly, she answered,— 

“I can’t deny it.” 

“You can’t deny that Reginald saw his 
sister-in-law with a child in her arms?” 

“I can’t deny it!” 

A long silence. 

“Oh! child, you break my heart!” 

“ And my own!” said June, with a kind of 
hoarse sob. “Oh! Jocelyn, why didn’t I die 
before you ever saw me! Why didn’t you be- 
lieve me long ago, when I told you I could 
never be aught to you?” 

«IT loved you,” he muttered; “nay, I love 
you still, and you—you are another’s!”’ 


It was June’s turn to start. 

*“T am not.” 

‘** You are; your own lips havesaidit. You 
have pont» to me you are Lord Desmend’s 
wife!”’ 


“T think you must be beside yourself! I 
never saw Lord Desmond in all my life. I 
hate him! I should shrink from him as the 
greatest criminal !” 

“ June,” cried Jocelyn, “what do you 
mean?” 

The truth at last dawned on her. She 


whispered,— 
«Come and see.” 


He would have offered her his arm, but she 
refused it. 

You could think that of me!” she cried, 
indignantly. ‘ You shall not touch me.” 

She took him straight to the house. On the 
threshold she paused. : 

“I have your word of honour that nothing 
you see here shall be known to anyone else?” 

“ Yes.” 

She entered the drawing-room. It seemed 
to Jocelyn he was dreaming. Were there two 
Junes? His darling s at his side, but 
another figure, the counterfeit of hers, rose 
up to meet them. June and her image were 
dressed alike. Again and again he looked; 
the only difference he saw was that his June 
seemed strong and hopeful ; the other girl had 
a deep sorrow stamped upon her face—her 
bloom was faded. 3 

It was Jocelyn’s love who broke the silence. 

‘ Helen, my darling,” she said, taking the 
slim, white hand in hers. “I have brought 
Captain Bailey here because he seems per- 
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shall never see him again. He has promised | “uch bewildered at his brother’s summons, 


to breathe no word of what he sees here, and 
so, my darling, I want you to tell him the tie 
between us.” 

“Do not a word!” cried Jocelyn, 
turning to the fragile creature. “I need 
nothing to tell me you are twin - sisters. 
Madam, will you not plead for me—will you 
not tell June you will welcome me as a 
brother ?”’ 





There was nothing of selfishness about the 


girl who had once been called Countess of | 


Desmond. She took Jocelyn’s hand and said, 
ently,— 

as June’s love is a pearl of great price. If 

you have won it I do not think my miserable 

history should divide us.” 

‘He is a friend of the Desmonds,’’ said 
June, rebelliously. “Can you trust him, 
Nell?” 

“Yes,” said Nell, simply. “ If he does not 
despise me I can trust him.” 

“June,” said Jocelyn, archly, “ everyone is 
against you. You had better give yourself to 
me, and so secure one ally.” 

She yielded, but with a condition. 

“You'll promise never to make me speak to 
Lord Desmond ?” 

Her sister’s eyes were full of tears. Jocelyn 
turned to her. 

“ Will you think me presuming on my ®to- 
cess if I ask whether a brother can do nothing 
to reconcile you to your husband?” 

“We never quarrelled,” said Nell, faintly 
(June had slipped out of theroom). ‘I think 
even now if I met him I should forget all. I 
know he loved me. I cannot think he meant 
to injure me, Perhaps he believed her dead.” 

“Who?” 

“ His wife.” 

“ You must be the victim of a cruel fraud, 
Lady Desmond. I have known your husband’s 
brother intimately for years. I can swear to 
you he never had a wife but you.” 

“She came to see me,” answered Nell. 
“She showed me her marriage certificate. I 
saw the name in the peerage.” 

Jocelyn looked bewildered. 

‘“‘ When do you believe he married her?” 

‘About a year before I knew him; some 
time in ’80.” 

“In ’80 your husband was not Lord Des- 
mond; he only came into the title six months 
before his marriage. The woman you saw 
was doubtless his cousin’s widow. I know 
the late Earl made a disgraceful match just 
before his death.” 

June came back to find her sister senseless 
on the sofa. 

“You have killed her!” she cried, fiercely. 

“No,” said Mrs. Robinson, who had just 
heard all from the visitor ; ‘‘he has brought 
her the best news she could hear. She’s Lord 
Desmond’s true wife, Miss June, and the poor 
lassie — is my Lady Alice Desmond!” 

“ We ? 

This was Reginald’s greeting when Jocelyn, 
at a most disreputable hour of the night, at 
last ventured to Nonsuch, and entered the 
smoking-room, where his friend was eagerly 
awaiting him, 

“It’s all right,” said Jocelyn, simply, ‘‘ and 
Tam as happy, Rex, as you are.” 

“She has talked you over.” 

“She did nothing of the kind—she intro- 
duced me to her twin-sister, and then of 
course I understood your mistake.” 


Rex simply stared.” 
“Your brother will be here next week,” 
went on Jocelyn. ‘Don’t you think his 


coming might be hastened ?”’ 

“To what end?” 

And then Captain Bailey, in a few simple 
words, explained the sad mistake which led to 
such painful results. 

Desmond listened eagerly. 

“Pll telegraph for Guy to-morrow. I say, 
Jocelyn, what a lucky thing it was you fell in 

ove with June, otherwise the mistake might 
have lasted out our lives.” 
There is not much to tell. Lord Desmond, 


obeyed it unhesitatingly. 

He was shown straight into Lady Bailey’s 
boudoir. Nell, a little paler, a little more 
fragile than when he left her, was waiting 
there. 

No one entered to disturb that téte-a-téte, 
where a wife’s sweet voice explained the cruel 
mistake that had nearly wrecked two lives. 

Lord Desmond took his wife and daughter 
abroad, but they returned in time for the 
double wedding, when Blanche Bailey and 
Rosamond de Juvencal were united at the 
altar to the men they had chosen as their 
kings. 

And now, two years and more since that 
double wedding, Sir John and Lady Bailey 
live alone at Nonsuch, but they are happy in 
frequent visits from those they best love, and 
baby voices make a cheerful noise in the 
pretty, home-like cottage, which is now the 
pleasantest house in the neighbourhood, 
strangers having quite forgotten the days 
when they spoke with ba breath of the 
Mystery of Myrtle Lodge. 

(THE END.] 








HOME ADORNMENT. 


Hanpsome covers for sofa pillows and 
cushions are knitted in silk pieces. The real 
foundation for the stripe—for it is made in 
stripes—is knit of common yarn, and with 
medium-sized needles; knit three rows, then 
draw through each loop on the next row a bit 
of silk. The silk must be cut in narrow stri 
of equal length and width. The yarn must 
drawn firmly down to hold the silk in place. 
Old and even soiled ribbons may be used in 
this way. 

The portieres for china closets are very 
ornamental. A novel style, and one that is 
comparatively inexpensive, can be made of a 
worn bed-spread. Dip it into water coloured 
with coffee, border the spread with a strip of 
Turkish red, then cut out of cretonne cloth 
blossoms of gay colours with their foliage; 
place these for an inner border, buttonhole 
these appliqued pieces with embroidery silk, 
working theslender stems. Hang this curtain 
on a pole, using brass rings. 

When the stopper of a glass decanter is too 
tight, a cloth wet with hot water and applied 
to the neck will cause the glass to expand, and 
the stopper may be removed. 

If your hall is lighted by means of glass in 
the door, a pretty way to arrange a curtain is 
to tack it at the top and bottom, then tie a 
ribbon around the curtain in the middle; do 
not tie it so close that the folds will be stiff 
and ungraceful, but let them hang loosely, and 
have the bow on the inside. If the glass is in 
two panes, the curtains will look still prettier 
if one is put over each pane. 

Brass ornaments may be cleaned by wash- 
ing with roche alum boiled toa lye, in the pro- 
portion of an ounce to a pint; when dry they 
must be rubbed with fine chamois. 

It is a good plan to make a little pair of 
sleeves to draw over the baby’s arms when he 
is playing on the floor; a rubber cord may be 
run in the top if care is taken not to have it 
too tight. Sleeves made of stockinet draw on 
and off easily. ij 





ROYAL EXILES. 


Tue name of the Queen of Naples evokes a 
figure out of some romance of chivalry and 
legends. She appears to our fancy as a 
heroine in sensational adventures of love and 
warfare, sometimes heading fantastic mas- 
querades and mad revelry in the Palace of 
the Bourbons at Naples, at others defending 
the last bulwarks of threatened royalty on the 
bastions of Gaeta; visiting the dying in the 
casemates under the bombs of the Garibal- 
dians, or kneeling at the feet of the Pope to 
receive his blessing on ‘his dentiy-Sehaved 
daughter.” 











This is the portrait lingering in our imagi- | 


nation. In reality the Duchess de Castro, as 
she is called now, is a quiet, subdued, silent 
woman, leading a life almost monastical in 
its monotonous repose, in an ordinary hotel of 
the Rue Boissy d’Anglais, in Paris, a street 
near the Champs Elysées, and abutting on 
the Place de la Concorde, where another Marie 
lost her life and her throne. She has lived 
there through the long years of her exile, after 
the cottage of St. Mande was abandoned, in 
1874, for the Hotel Vuillemont, where the 
King and Queen occupy two large apartments 
on the first and second floors. 

The King has one secretary and the Queen 
one lady-in-waiting. 

A butler and four men and four maids com- 
pose the whole of their private staff of servants. 
For the rest, they avail themselves of the 
general resources of private establishments. 

The Royal couple have renounced the pomps 
of palaces. Even when visiting Munich, the 
Queen’s native city, they put up unceremoni- 
ously at the Hotel Bellevue, the quaint old 
hostelry, with its highly-coloured and almost 
historical decorations. 


During eight months of the year the 
Duchess de Castro resides in Paris. The re- 
mainder of the time she spends at the seaside 
and in Bavaria. She seems to eschew all 
splendours, all representation, even the social 
advantages she might enjoy in a‘city where she 
would be welcomed by so many illustrious 
families more or less related to her. 

Almost her only amusement is riding, either 
in the open air or in the riding school. She 
owns large stables in the Champs Elysées, 
which she superintends herself, and in which 
she has the warmest interest; indeed, they 
receive her first visit whenever she returns to 
Paris after an absence. She never entertains. 

Hotel life is a sufficient excuse for the non- 
giving of balls or receptions. Her only visitors 
are a few old and tried friends, some travellers 
from Naples, men and women whose names 
are written on the same pages of past happi- 
ness and past sorrow. 

On Saturday only a few more are admitted, 
but their number is always limited. She is 
intimate only with the Duchess d’Alencon. 

The Queen subscribes widely, almost 
prodigally, to any charitable undertaking set 
on foot by the rich, noble and fashionable 
women of the best world in Paris. 

The early worshipers at the Madeleine know 
that the quiet, familiar figure kneeling every 
morning at the same hour, before the same 
altar, at low mass, is the wife of the man who 
accompanies her, a man with a black mou- 
stache, a Bourbonian nose, and the slight 
Italian swaggering gait, and that they are the 
royal exiles known as the Duke and Duchess 
de Castro. 





“T xnow not,” says Ruskin, “if a day is 
ever to come when the nature of right free- 
dom will be understood, and when men will 
see that to obey another man, to labour for 
him, yield reverence to him, is not slavery. 
It is often the best kind of liberty—liberty 
from care. The man who says to one, Go, 
and he goeth, and to another Come, and he 
cometh, has in most cases more sense of 
restraint and difficulty than the man who 
obeys him.”’ 


Brauty.—All beauty must be organic. It 
is the soundness of the bones that ultimates 
itself in a peach-bloom complexion, health of 
constitution that makes the sparkle and 
power of the eye. It is the adjustment of the 
size and of the joining of the sockets of the 
skeletcn that gives grace of outline and the 
finer grace of movement. Every necessary 
organic action pleases the beholder. A man, 
leading a horse to water, a farmer sowing 
seed, the labours of haymakers in the field, 
the carpenter building a ship, the smith at 
the forge, or whatever useful labour is be- 
coming to the wise eye; but, if it is done 
to be seen, it is simply neither more nor less 
than mean. 
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FACETLA. 


A BANKRUPT was so honest that he assigned 
his reasons for the benefit. of his exediters. 

A Racs-nonse under way is like the Czar: 
He is a going turfite (going to fight). 

Qvortation by the victim at the dentist's 
—How happy could T be with ether! 

Or course, for a pugilistic exhibition, they 
sell tickets at the box office. 

A teTrer of marque isa seoret, only intended 
for privateers. 

Brown AnD JonEs Sritz at It.—“ Phave three 
ehildren who ave the very image of myself,” 
said Jones, enthusiastically. “I Ph the 
youngest,” returned Brown, quietly. ‘‘ y?” 
asked Jones. ‘ Because he is the one who will 
have to resemble you the longest,” said Brown. 


A Pepacocur, complimenting one of his 
little pupils on his deportment, observed: 
“ You are‘a good boy; your mother must have 
taken pains to raise you.” “‘ Yes, it was quite 
painful,’ said the pupil, “she raised a blister 
every time.” 

“Ps anybody waiting on you?” said a polite 
young man toa young lady from the. country. 
“Yes, sir,” replied the binshing damsel. 
“ That's my young man outside ; ‘he wouldn’t 
come into the shop.” 

Curxest Pourreness.—‘‘ I have just had the 
exquisite pleasure,’ observes one Chinese 
father to another, ‘‘ of beholding:your pile-of- 
volumes son and your string-of-rubies daugh- 
ter.” “Nay,” responds the other, with infinite 
humility, ‘‘dog of a son have I none, though 
a bambooable cat of a daughter have.” This 
is what the Chinese call politeness, 

An editor,'in retiring from the editorial con- 
trel of a newspaper, said: ‘It is with a feel- 
ing of sadness that we retire frem the active 
control of this paper; but weleave our journal 
with a ques who is abler than we are, 
financially, to handle it. This gentleman is 
well known in this comutunity. He is the 
sheriff.” 

A man in a smoking carriage of 2 railway 
train leaned over to the man whe sat in front 
of him and said: “ Have youamatch?”’ “Yes, 
but I hain’t got any cigar,” was the prompt 
reply, accompanied with a signi ¢ wink. 
‘ Then you cant want a match,” seid the first 
man, sweetly. 


“You've travelled a d deal, Sikesby ; 
were you ever in a collision?” “No; but I 
was blown up on a steamboat this winter.” 
“Well, that’s singular. There wasn’t a word 
in the papers about it. How did it happen?” 
“My wife caught me flirting with another 
woman.” 


Ir is related of an assistant toa quack doctor 
that he was onee sent into the woods to get 
some of the inner bark of a certain tree. 
“Tom,” said the doctor, as he departed, ‘I 
want you to scrape this bark downwards. It 
is for a cathartic. Don’t scrape it upwards, or 
it will be an emetic. And whatever you do, 
Thomas, don’t scrape it both ways. If yon 
do, nobody on earth can tell how it will act.” 


A Gxey-HEADED man, who looked too young 
to have grey hair, being asked'by a physician 
what caused his hair to turn grey, said that, 
a few years before, while camping out in the 
Adirondacks, he got very wet one night, and 
had to sleep in his wet clothes. During the 
night he had a terrible attack of nightmare, 
and in the morning it was found that his hair 
was grey. This led to an animated discussion 
as to why his hair had turned grey, which was 
joined in by the physician and some scientists 
present. The gentleman was at last asked 
what he thought about it himself, He modestly 
answered: “Gentlemen, I do not profess to 
have any scientific knowledge on such subjects, 
but my decided conviction is that my hair was 
found to be grey when I awoke in the morning, 
because it was already grey when I went. to 
sleep at night!” 





‘“‘ Ler me reflect,” said the mirror. 
A sricut beginning—Sunrise. 
Over the ocean—Thé sky. 


WHEN an ocean steamer cannot get a full 
eargo of freight it is folly to try to make up 
the deficiency by shipping a heavy sea, 

Ewctanp wants peace and so does Russia ; 
but the trouble is that they both want a piece 
of Asia, and can’t agree as t> which of them 
shall‘have the piece. 

“ Jounny, do yon know the tenth command- 
ment?” ‘Yes’m.” “Say it.” ‘Can’t,” 
“But you just said you knew it, Johnny.” 
‘“* Yes’m, I know it when I see it.” 


A Lawyer gives as a reason for not going 
has just died, and he is afraid the heirs will 


get the property unless he stays at home and 
looks sharply after his own interests. 


“Wuan’s the matter?” called a mother, 


turning to her little: bey, who “set up” a | 


howl. ‘What are you crying about?” ‘I 
want something.” ‘What do you want?” 
“T don’t know, I have forgot what it is, an’ 
that’s what makes me cry.” 


JenvusHa told Ezekiel that she wouldn’t 
marry him unlesshe si he total abstinence 
pledge, so he signed two of them. Jerusha 
asked him why he duplicated the pledge, and 
Ezekiel innocently replied that he signed two 

ges, so that if he broke one he might still 
eep the other. 

Torsy-Tornvy Provarss.—Hunger is the 
best. sauce, hence street~-boys are naturally 
saucy, Many men, many minds, but one 
woman frequently has mere than all.of them. 
They who dance leave the host to pay the 
fiddler. What cannot be cured supports the 
doctors. A fair exchange would ruin thestock 
market. 

Wirr (who kas been sitting up for delin- 
quent): ‘*Are you crazy? Have you been 
goimg about the streets with your umbrella 
— starlight night ?”’ : 
“That's justit, dear. It’s the stars— 
avalancheof ’em—couldn't dodge’ em, so put— 
up umbrella. Thought people would think I 
was intoxicated if I didn't.” 

MINUTE GUNS, 

Tz man who don’t believe in a hereafter 
settles with himself for less than twenty-five 
cents on the dollar. 

A aeop eeu is a proverb, a biography, a 

ual history. 
HE best. we can do is to nutralise the in- 
We ried accion: ier anions 
‘ATURE no compromises; her price is 
one hundred cents on the dollar, and no man 
ever gits.a discount, 

We can live on hope a | 
might as well unde: togit fatt on the wind. 

Precoctous children are seldom a. blessing ; 
an edueated child at twelve years.is.a.calamity. 
at large. 

Smence can out-talk any man. 

Intmacys: seldom elevate equals, and be- 
tween unequals the lowest level is always 
reached. 

Turnxine, is mathematical; we have to 
learn how, just as we learn to multiply, add, 
subtract, and divide figures. 

Ir a fool hesitates he is lost; he must shut 
up both eys, and pitch in. 

Reason and liberty are the two great bles- 
sings, and they are the two that have been 
abused the most, 

Ir it was not for forms and ceremonys, as 
silly as most of them are, civilization would 
be a failure, 

Wz spend too much of our time looking 
ahead, if we take good care.of to day, futurity 
will take care of tomorrow, and us too. 

Gop sometime has made an Ideot, but never 
made a fool, fools are a domestic en i 

A svecess can’t be 
in a trap to-day, and let him go, you can’t git 
him near any kind of a trap tomorrow. 

Joss, Burnes. 


ang time, but we 





ted ; catch a mouse | é 
' « Because, he’s. rather malicious: than jolly.’ 


"= 


‘*T apmit,’’ said the young lawyer, ‘‘ that I 
am not @ very man ; but then, how could 
you expect itof me? It’s practicethat makes 
perfect, you know, and that I haven’t got.”’ 

Proressor, to class in surgery: ‘“* The right 
leg of the patient, as you see, is shorter than 
the left, in consequence of which he limps. 
Now, what would you do in«a case of this 
kind?” Bright Student: “ Limp; too.” 

‘*Ma, lend me a pencil; I want to draw 
some ladies.’ ‘Draw some ladies! Why, 
Johnny, this is Sunday.” ‘ Well, I'll draw 
them in their Sunday clothes.’ Proposition 
declined with spanks. 


“Waar is the matter with the baby?” 
asked a lady of a little girl, whose bab 


e “ y 
abroad this summer that's rich client of his | brother she had understood'to be ailing. “ Oh, 


nothin’ much,” was the’ answer, “ He’s only 
hatchin’ teeth.” 


‘‘I remnx my profession,’’ said.a violinist, 
‘is by far preferable to.any other. It. is the 
easiest of all.” “How so?” ‘Because I 
work when I play, and I play when I work.” 


Waar Suz QOuenr to Siy—A. lady, who 
objects to profanity because it is both wicked 
and vulgar, writes to a paper to w. what 
she ought to say when a clothes-fine breaks 
and lets a week’s washing fall in the mnud. 
She ought to say, “ Bl are the meek, for 
th@} shall inherit the earth ;”” but probably 
she will not think of it. 

“Do you know, George, I wish you would 
stay at home to-morrow.” “ Why darling?” 
“Oh, because this afternoon a terrible-lookin 
tramp came here while you were away, an 
ordered me to give him something to eat, so I 
had to give him all that sponge cake I made 
last Saturday, and George, he, says he’s 
coming back to-morrow.” ‘Did He eat the 

ling?” ‘ Yes, every bit?” “ Well, 
then, set your mind at rest, dear; he wil} 
never come back.” 

‘‘ I ret you I shall doasI please!” shouted 
Mrs. Miff. “Well, well, my dear. I didn’t 
say you couldn’t,” replied Mr. Miff. “And 
you can’t stop me!” “TI didn’t say I could, 
my dear.”  ‘‘ You’d better not try!” “In- 
deed, indeed, mry dear, I-won’t.” ‘That just 
all such a brute cares about his wife!’ And 
Mrs. Miff prepared to cry her eyes out. 


Country Eprror (to minister): ‘ I hear that 
you preached yesterday on ‘ Save My Lambs,’ 
Mr. B.’”’ Minister: ‘* Yee.” Country Editor - 
‘‘ Would you mind giving me a synopsis of 
the sermon for this week’s issue? e have 
just added an agricultural “to the 
paper, and it’s catching the farmersiright and 
left.” 


Her Repay to « Sorr Impzacnment.—A 
bibulous, red-nosed person was introduced to 
a lady who was represented to him asa talented 
artist. He greeted her by saying: “I under- 
stemd, madam, that you paint.’’ She started, 
blushed deeply, and recovering herself-after a 

said, with as much solidity of 
tone and style as she could command: “ Well, 
if I do paint, I don’t make any mistake and 
put it on my nose.” 

Dr. AsernetHy, when he visited his rich and 
luxurious patients, always went into their 
kitchens and shook hands with their cooks. 
‘‘ My good friends,” said he, ‘I owe you much, 
for you confer great favours upon\ me. Your 
skill, your ingenious and palatable art of 
poisoning, enables us medical men ‘to ride in 
our carriages; without your assistance we 
should goon foot, and be starved.” 

AT an evenin ty, where one of the guesis 
preserved a victeh aioe: no matter what 
might be the subject of conversation, Theodore 
Hook at last advanced to him and said: ‘If 
you are a fool you are a wise man; if you are 
& wise man you are a fool,”. 


‘«'Puz sun ought never to be personified as a 
j ily fellow,” remarked Smith. “Why not?’ 
‘“‘ Because he’s always casting 

reflections upon everybody.” 
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SOCIETY. 


Tae Quten has given the well-known lace 
maker, Mrs. Treadwin, of Honiton, an order 
for a flounce of Flemish point lace and garni- 
ture to match, which will be included in 
Princess Beatrice’s trousseau. A large quan- 
tity of boots and shoes have been ordered for 
this purpose. Some of her riding boots are 
lined with white astrakan and:edged with the 
same farin black. Her travelling boots are 
all lined throughout with seal-skin. The 
members of the Royal Institute of Painters 
in Water Colours are pooecaee appropriate 
wedding present for the Princess, who is not 
only a member of the society, but a frequent 
exhibitor at their annual exhibition. This 
testimony of their respect.and regard consists 
of an album of drawings, to which every 
artist belonging to the institute is to contri- 
bute. The binding will be of white morecco. 


Prixcg Crrist1an, who had been paying a 


short visit of a few days to Berlin, arrived at 
Cumberland Lodge on Monday. 

Tue steam-yacht Marguerite, recently pur- 
chased by the Duke of Sutherland, is bei 
thoroughly overhauled and redecorated, an 
is expected to be ready for the Cowes week. 
She has been rechristened Sans Peur, which is 
his grace’s scotch motto, 

An unusual contret occurred a few days 
ago at the marriage of Miss Kathleen Grove 
and Major Mansel- Pleydell, was which the non- 
arrival of the wedding-dress in time for the 
ceremony, compelling the bride to go to church 
in her costume de voyage, which was of mush- 
room canvas over a velvet and satin 
skirt, and bonnet.en suite. The three bri 
maids’ dresses were of éern spotted muslin 
trimmed with ruby velvet, and bonnets to 
manent Each younglady wore a diamond and 

1 B brooch on a gold bar, the.gift of the 
bridegroom. 

A maneraas is arranged between the daughter 
of Marshal de MacMahon and the Duchesse de 
Magenta and M. Delaire, Comte de Cambaceres, 
an artillery officer. 

Pamon Aurrep or Eprmsunen recovered 
from the contretemps that befel hima few days 
ago without any disagreeable con ences. 
This vivacious young gentleman, who was 
with a party which included 
parents in rg Stour, became too ven- 
turesome and fell into the river. He was 
quickly extzionted and put into a warm bath. 

An interes ceremony recently took place. 
at Whiten Training School, Chelsea, 
called the Rose Festival. The gs 
commenced with an interesting address in the 
chapel (which was, profusely decorated with 
roses, by the principal, the Rev. P. Faun- 
thorpe. The amy sm rr of te 
were all dressed in Kate Greenaway 
cherry ripe caps trimmed with roses, and car: 
ried ies of the same y as 
semb. in a large hall, which was also 
decorated ‘with roses, ferns, &c., and proceeded 
to elect their queen. The throne of this 
charming young damsel was a chef d’awvre ‘of 
floral art ; it was composed of moss scattered 
with rose petals, behind which was an im- 
mense lattioe work of magnificent roses and 
other flowers. The “queen” was invested 
by Mrs. Faunthorpe with a Se cross 
studded with coral ; sb she distributed the prizes 
to the pupils, music being played at intervals. 

Lavy Borruwick had a well-attended party 
on Saturday, the 20th ult., and the sans 
to be seen were exceeding aay vere =he 
hostess wore white satin; the Marchioness 
of Headfort, pale grey velours frisé; Lady 
Henry Lennox, rich brocaded skirt kirt with dark 
velvet bodice and train, and en dia- 
monds; Lady Joan Bertie, white lace and 
satin ; Countess de Florian, crimson satin 
— black leer oy ern § els pi bouton 

or satin ; G pink 
de Chine over eatin; Mrs. Mahlon San oe, 
Me ig velvet bodice, with skirts of pale lilac. 

e. 
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STATISTICS. 

Tae Treaty or Berntmw.—The territorial 
changes effected by the Treaty of Berlin are 
of ‘special interest at the present time, now 
that the question of Russia and England is 
opened up again. By the Treaty of San 
Stefano, Turkey was upon to surrender 
78,550 square miles, with 4,539,000 inhabitants. 
The Treaty of Berlin deals with 83,300 square 
miles and 4,882,000 inhabitants, as follows :— 
Ceded to Roumania, 5,936 square miles, 
246,000 inhabitants, 142,000 Mahomedans; 
ceded to Servia, 4,326 a rues miles, yp 
inhabitants, 75,000: Mahomedans; ceded to 
Montenegro, 1,549 square miles, 40,000 in- 
habitants, 9; 000 Mahomedans: s ceded to Austria, 
15 sqttare miles, 2,000 inhabitants. To be oc- 
cupied. and administered by Austria, 23,125 
square miles, 1,061,000 inhabitants, 513,000 
Mahomedans; formed into the Principality of 
Bulgaria, 24,404 square miles, 1,773,000 in- 
habitants, 681,500 Mahomedans; included in 
Eastern Roumelia, 13,646 square miles, 746,000 
inhabitants, 265,000 Mahomedans. The island 
fortress of Ada Kale, recently occupied by 
Austria, is not referred to in the treaty at all, 
and will probably remain in the hands of the 
Power which now holds it. Roumania, in ex- 
change for the territory ceded, is called upon 
to surrender 3,270 square miles, with 140,000 
inhabitants, to Russia. The political divisions 
of the Balkan peninsula will henceforth be as 
follows :—Roumania, 49,468, re miles, 
5,149,000 inhabitants, 143,300 Mahomed edans ; 
Servia, 18,816 square miles, 1,641,068 inhabi- 
tants, 75,500 Mahomedans ; Montenegro, 2,898 
square miles, 210,000 inhabitants, 9,000 Ma- 
hémedans ; Turkey, 140,965 are miles, 
8,359,000 inhabitants, 3,081,000 homedans.* 
But if we exclude the inces “ indefinitely.” 
to. be occupied by Austria, Bulgaria, and 
Eastern Roumelia, there remain to Turkey 
only 74,790 aquare miles, with 4,779,000 in- 
habitants, of whom 2,521,500are Mahomedans. 
In Armenia Russia takes 10,000 square miles, 
with about 350,000 inhabitants. Cyprus, en- 
trusted to the keeping of England, has an area 
of 2,288 square miles, and about 150,000 in- 
habitants. 





GEMS. 
Waar is the hardest task in the world? ‘To 


i 

Txoven flattery blossoms like friendship, 
yet there is.a great.di ce in the fruit. 

Narvre is & merchant, who works up 
reef shred and ort and end into new crea- 


Ir you would know one of the minor secrets 
¢ ae itis this: cultivate cheap plea- 


"aoe DENUL leads. to. the most. exalted plea- 
—s. the conquest of evil habits is the 
most glorious triumph. 
Ir good people would but make goodness 
le, and smile instead of frowning in 
their virtue, how many would they gain to the 
good cause ! 


HOUSEHOLD TREASURES. 


Fry Poissn.—A few chips of quassia wood 
soaked in sweetened water. 

Lfmon Puppme (Rics);—Three- quarters of 

a pound of sugar, three-quarters of a pound of 
better, yolks of twelve eggs, the peel of three 
lemons and juice of two; paste-in the bottom 
of the dish. 

Tea Brscurr.—In the morning boil a quart 
of milk; when boiled put in one cup of lard 
and half a cup of butter. Let it cool-a little, 
and when tepid add flour to an sponge, 





and too of yeast, with a 
little salt’; leave in a warm until 
light ;, then add enough flour, and let 


it rise again; roll, out into biscuits, and leave 
short'time ; bake in a quick oven. 





MISCELLANEOUS. 





THE courage of one’s emotion is even Tartr 
than the courage of one’s convictions; but 
when a voice trusts itself to speak of these 
things it stirs universal echoes. 


Lrre.—You will find existence full of sweet, 
savour if you do not expect from it what it 
cannot give. When people complain of life, 
it is almost always because they have asked 
impossible things from it. Upon this believe 
wholly the acne of the wisest. There is 
but one foundation for a happy life—the pur- 
suit of the good and of the true. You will be 
well, pleased with existence if you make fair 
use of it, and if you abide well pleased with 
yourselves. A noble sentence is that which 
says, “* Seek ye first the kingdom of God and 
his righteousness, and all these things shall 
be added unto you.” 


Tue Use or Fansi—When fans were first 
introduced into Burope they were used by 
men as well as women, but it was soon dis- 
covered that the awkward hands of masculi, 
nity had nothing in common with an imple- 
ment so light and graceful, and soon it be- 
came the sole prerogative of women to carry 
a fan. In her hands it became a means of 
fascination, .of grace, of love-making, . of 
coquetr: couse and of a kind of silent talk om al} 

subjects. To it she confided her joys, 
her sen teaee her revenges, and after the combat 


she would kiss it as a duellist sometimes docs | 
A French. lady of the time of 


his, sword, 
Louis Ns declared that however re 
ul and elegantly dressed a lady 
be she would sescunsiiy be tidboulons mo 
she knew how to handle a fan; that you 
could tell a princess from a countess, a 
countess from a marquise, a marquise from 
an untitled lady by the delicate movements « f 
her fan, and that this subtle instrument, by 
its opening and closing, its raising and fallin~, 
its sweeping and waving, its pointing ana 
beating, conveyed an canpulogedis ‘of means 
ing. 


Frurt.—One of the montealutary dendenciee 
of management in our day is that 
which aims af assigning to fruit a favoured 
place in our ordinary diet. The nutrient wares 
of such ap in virtue of its component 
starches and saccharine materials, is general’ y. 
admitted ; and while these substances cann: t 
be said to "equal in accumulated force the mmm e 
solid ingredients of meat arid animal fat, they 
are similarly useful in their own degree, and 
have, moreover, the advantage of greater 
digestibility. Their conversion within the 
tissues. name attended with less friction and 
pressure the constructive machinery. 
Phe teally-s stimulant action of many subacid 
fruits on the mucons. membrane. deserves 
mention. Its control of a too active peptic 
secretion, and. its influence of attraction ex- 
ercised upon. the alkaline and aperient intes- 
tinal juice, are points of more than gp ian 
importance. To this action further effects, 
whieh aid the ph le eis of a pure and 
vigorous circulation, are indirectly due. 
Dyspeptic stomachs, on the other hand, are 
usually benefited by a moderate allowance of 
this light and stimulating fare. It must be 
pos ‘ed, moreover, that every fruit is not 

oy wholesome, let the digestion be as 
powerful as it may. Nuts, for example—con- 
sisting as they do, for the most part, of con- 
deneed alb ag mepeowone and fatty eames 
compare in acceptance, either by the ag 
or the stomach, with other succulent ‘ga 
even though they contain in the same bulk 
far greater amcunt of nutviment. A little of 
such fruit is enough for digestion, and that 
little is best cooked. Nevertheless, if we take 
a asa —_ ripe and sound of course, and 
Pru Baggins its lightnessand nourish- 
és, whether eaten alone or with 
ing ropa food, ne ite cheap, abundance, we can- 
not hesitate'to add our voice in support of its 
jaet claims on’ public attention. 
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NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


W. G.—Yes, if you like, 

L. 8.—Omaha is pronounced as if spelted o-mahaw. 

H. R.—Let the teaspoon remain in the saucer, not in 
the cup. 

H. H. H.—The it of ammonia, if used with dis- 
cretion, is not injurious for the purpose stated. 

8. P. SAR eatestngs fee he charssanpenany oe tase 
injurious to the skin. 

L, L.—“Gynecocracy” means female ascendancy or 
government. itis also written ‘‘gynocracy.” 

M R.—1. No; not 2. Any of the 

> uphelstering firms Be your order. 3. 

Winite, pale blue, sea-green. 

F. R. P.—Ooffee, if properly made, is very suitable 
for breakfast ; tea is better in the evening. Cocoa can 
be taken at any time beneficially. 

A. M.—Wrap the cards in tissue paper before deposit- 
sca ee It is the best suggestion we can 
make. 


. H.—Communism or socialism advocates especially 
 - 26 oes rty, or the nega- 
ton of individual rights 

8. A. L.—l. May 4, os came on Saturday. 2. 

soda will sometimes remove warts, 
If that fail, lunar caustic will prove effectual. 

M. W.—The seed-down of the dandelion is so light 
and feathery as to be easily borne away by the wind, 
with the seeds attached. 

Exrre F.—Carbon seems of all substances b-st 
ont All metals volatilize in the electric arc, 
and therefore be speedily dissipated. 

Sr. Just.—The ointment made of lard and milk of 
sulphur will es found very efficacious in the treatment 
oi ulcers, It is a simple remedy, but has been known 

to work wonders. 


R. R.—1. 3 fe aot es understand yee question. 
Please repeat it. Leggy ~ not Gena yon 


purposes. We suggest that 
practice daily aaa it is made fit. 


L. L.—Trident is the sceptre which the ts and 


apa of antiquity _— in the hands Neptune 
eminence. It is in the form of a spear er 
Sak: with three prongs or teeth ; hence the name. 


D. D.—1. Yes. A halibut sometimes ws to be 
than a man, and weighs 100 to 





1 eae. 4 
Kt is caught by hook and line all ‘along Atlantic 


coast from New one northward. 


- H.—BSignor is Italian term equivalent to the 
English Lord, Sir, or ey ss the French Monsieur, and the 
German Herr. Itis pronounced as if spelled seen-yur ; 
the accent on the first syllable. 


aX sine emt ete et a, 
a of. the 
ie tha wah en you wash at night or in 
thon morning. 

P. W.—The modern ve is to have the carving done 
on a side table, but if the old style ed ay en it 
would be proper to ask one of the gentlemen present to 
carve. 


H. T.—There were formerly no or wells in 
Venice, and the inhabitants were com:elled to use the 
water collected in cisterns from the tops of the houses ; 
but in 1847 artesian wells were constructed, which afford 
an abundant and more agreeable supply. 


Pater.—Do not force the child to take exercise upon 
an empty stomach. Give him a slice of bread and a 
draught of milk when he comes down of a morning, 
and then send him for a run, if the weather be fine. 
an he returns he will be ready for a hearty break- 
as 


L. B. L.—In ancient times the mirrors in use were 
made chiefly of polished metals. The Romans used 
silver ones ; the Egyptians those made of bronze. The 
Japanese still cling to the smail metal mirrors. When 
they were first made of glass is not exactly known. 
The Venetians coated them with mercury and tin, it is 
said, more than three hundred years ago. 


M. C. H.—The steel factory of Herr Krupp is in 
Essen, Germany. It covers nearly 500 acres, and 
employs 7 7,000 men; 240 steam-engines are continuall 

. There are 50 steam-hammers and 240 furnaces 
wane annually 78,000 tons of coal, The steel guns of 
Krupp were first used by the Viceroy of Egypt, and by 
the Germans during the last war with France. 


R. F.—1l. For sick headaches draughts of warm 
chamomile tea are recommended. 2. Headaches accom- 
panied by dizziness may be cured by some simple 
medicine—tuch as magnesia or Rochelle salts, taken at 
night in small quantities. Coffee should be let alone, 
and the diet carefully regulated. Meat should be taken 
but once a day, snd the head should he kept elevated 
during sleep. The more exercise you take in the open 
air the better. 


L. D, D.—The following is a good —— for water- 
proofing porous cloth : Take two and a quarter 
of alum and dissolve it in ten gallons of boiling water 
then in a separate vessel dissolve the same quantity of 
sugar of lead in ten gallons of water, and mix the tw 
solutions. The cloth is now well handled in this quid, 
until every part of it is pevetrated ; then it is squeezed 





and dried in the air, or in a warm spartment, then 
washed in cold water and dried again, when it is fit for 
use. If necessary the cloth may be dipped in the liquid 
and dried twice before being washed. yy Fy 
alum itself will render cloth, prepared as described, 
Pe waterproof, iS innalestccd co the cclph te 


LL se ecmee and lemon juice will whiten 
and soften the 2. Caster pete id will 


y 
darken the hair, ard aed wealiae growth. 3. 
1, 1867 , fell on Tuesday. 

A. J.—For pim: Sotheine Cee Sa 
mended : of ey En een: citron ointment, 
one ounce and a half ; finest almond "oil, half an ounce. 
Mix all well together. Scent as preferred. 


pivtansas oa tie We ha knowledge of the 
en’ a e have no 
Sele ses epengene Sas Ss filings; were electro- 
plated with gold. 

W. M.—As —_ seme = dour teat the order 
ou liye to tho iet thatthe | & 

a Prom a peal e 

tarty sidetred bo = “regular” by the 
profession. 


Carrizc M.—We, as well as all of the rest of the 
world, are in the same fix. We have po ery of 
the revolutions of the satellites of other planets, so that 
we can draw no !conclusions from comparison, but 
accept the fact. 


HE WILL COME BACK TO ME, 


Roll on, oh, mighty sea ! 
My sweet love sails on thee. 
T — 

‘en 


ousand rest, 
He will come back,to me. 


Thou wilt be calm, oh, » pea! 


a 


I conjure thee, oh, sea ! 
To hold my sweet love free 
From each alarm, 
And every harm, 
Till he comes back to me. 


He's kind and tru ob, sea! 
He’ Id 


very own |— 
Sil cma tack. bo meet 


to him, oh, sea! 
An I will worship thee ; 
And in the spring, 


When sweet birds sing, 
He will come back 4 me, 


F. 8. 8. 


P. H.—1. For common white enamel, take eight ~ 
flint glass, two y lead, half nitre, haif arsenic. If 
in the alightes t degree over-fired the colour ‘will be 
destroyed. 8. Mix with turpentine, and use like other 
colours, with a pencil; after which, fuse again, and 
vitrify by fire. 4, Experience alone can decide. 


Mic ty,—Water deprived of air by boiling or my other 
means is a better conductor of heat or col ereby 
allows the freezing ee to take place quicker. It 
is also sup air In water imposes a 
mechanical im ment to crystallization, as the act 
of freezing discharges the air from the water to a great 
extent. 

Apa J.—Use coarsely powdered copal and glass, each 
four ounces ; alcohol, one pint ; camphor, half-an-ounce ; 
heat the mixture ith frequent stirring ia a water 
so that the bubbles may be counted as they rise w 
solution is complete, and when cold decant the Gar 
portion. Add a little dragon’s blood to produce the 
reddish colour. 


Rosamine.—Kalsomine is composed of zinc white 
mixed with water and glue sizing. The surface to 
which it is - must be clean and smooth, For 
ceiling mix ha 
for walls one pound glue with fifteen poun: 
glue, the night before its use, should be soaked in water, 

and liquefied ed in the morning. 


C. P. W.—Biarritz is a fashionible bathing-place in 
France. It was somewhat secluded until the reign of 
apoleon. He built the Villa Eugenie for the 
residence of the empress, who had been a constant 
visitor to the place in her maiden days. It is reached 
by rail in twenty-five minutes from Bayonne. Ed 
fashionable season at Biarritz extends through the 
months of September and October, but it is also greatly 
trace to as a winter residence. The air is very 


gm | is mentioned as a medtum of com- 

mR, “0 the 23rd chapter of Genesis, when Abraham 

purchased a field as a sepulchre for the year of 

the world 2139. We quote from the 16:h verse, as follows : 
“ And Abraham hearkened unto E 





Lydians. Moneta was the name given to their silver by 
the Romans, it ve been coined in the temple of Juno 
Moneta, 369 BC, ——- was made of different ores, 
and even of leather and other articles, both in ancient 
and modern times, It was made of pasteboard by the 
Hollanders so late as 1574. 

K. K. R.—To make tender skin to become hard and 
callous, use almost any astringent substance. Various 
solutions, such as vinegar, dilute sulphuric acid, lemon 
juice, or alum water, may be empluyed. Rub the parts 
to which the liquid is applied. 

E F. F.—For freckles use a mixture consisting of two 
gests edipheouae zinc, ss parte of dis- 

led glycerine, twenty-five parts rose water, and five 
parts of scented fed twice 
daily for from half-an-hour to an hour, and then washed 

with cold water. 

W. D.—The stormy petrel is the smallest of web- 

auneun at sea, even in the most 
violent storms, which it seems to take delight in. In 
calm weather the appears to walk on ge 


W. 8. 8.—Coat op ‘gless with mastic varnish, 
allow the varnish to become sticky, place the } new face 
down upon the vareish surface and burnish it well, so 
that all Lge whe paper will be brought inte contact 
with the hy age hen the varnish has tecome 

thoroughly oisten the paper and rub it over with 

the fingers un di tt all removed, leaving the print in 

the varnish. brush the print over lightly and 
quickly with avery thin coat ot varnish. 


Lerriz,—To make the summer drink called “sher- 


ate, six ounces tartaric acid, two pounds finely 
vatehennd loaf s , three’ drachms es-ence of lemon. 
Let the ponies: gl Mix them intimately, 
and keep them for use in clo ae oly magnet —. 
Pat two good-staed poonfuls 
; pour in half-a-pint of cold P wvattr, ‘ais 
briskly, and drink off. 


8. C.—The following quotation from Edward Wal- 
ford’s memoir of Lord Beaconsfield will give you the in- 
formation you réquire :- -“ His Ng nee'g me judging 
from his own must be owned to have been 
somewhat enigmatical. ” Im his hatred of the Whigs he 
was equally disposed to accept the aid of both extremes 
—the aes on the one side, and oe Ra icals on the 
other ; ~o probably it would not be unjust or in- 
ul to ang) taal ip. cnene Stewarton Tory-Radi- 

H. R. T. 8.—The first English duke was Edward the 
Black Prince. He was created Duke of Cornwall by 
his father, Edward III., in 1837. The order of barone’s 
was es' by James I, in 16t1 The title of mar- 
rts ah Sey hastened by Richard JI. on his favourite, 

bert De Vere, Earl Oxford, created Marquis of 
Dublin in 1886. The title ef viscount was long in use 
in France before it was bestowed on any person in 
England. The first person who held it was Jehn Beau- 
mont, ereated V: a Beaumont and Count of 
eee \ 

J. J. R.—In making core clothing the rubber 
is Nitasoteed, or melted into a liquid, and spread over 
cloth ; the is then da between rvliers until 
the rubber is 


over the surface, and is 

dried. This makes waterproof clotb. When two 
— of cloth are thus covered and pressed together 
ween they stick fast to each v aha and make 
double waterproof —_ The rubber used is dissolved 
or melted in gas-tar oil, but sometimes in 
turpentine, but the turpentiue is ‘apt to to smell badly. 
ety a will also dissolve in ether, chloroform, naphtha, 
nen but not in ae Oaly an —.. 

ar neces ary appliances 1.0 aid him, can 
do the work properly. 
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